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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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‘tivities, has been shingled. 


DR. CUMMINS ON OUR 
WAR RELIEF FUND 


Commenting on the Universalist War 
Relief Offering to be taken December 6 
next, Dr. Robert Cummins says: 

“War breeds misery and _ sordidness. 
Clara Barton and her fellow Universalists 
knew this. They recognized the possible 
gap between worship and work. For them, 
the worship of God did not become less, 
but the redeeming of human life became 
more. They resolved to devote their all 
‘to the least of these,’ for in so doing they 
knew their services were ‘unto God.’ 

“Let no Universalist today worship 
with comfort and satisfaction until and 
unless he has lived his faith into action. 
The Universalist War Relief Fund is one 
of the vital ‘working arms’ of the church. 
Through it, Universalists help to heal 
the world’s misery and to relieve human- 
ity’s pain. By giving through it, prin- 
ciple becomes practice.” 


LEARNING EARLY TO BUDGET 
INCOME 

Miss Marjorie Jansson, a 14-year-old 
member of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, and her methods of 
budgeting her allowance of $171.50 a 
year formed the subject of an illustrated 
article in the Sunday Star of Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 11. Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., of which Mrs. M. E. Jansson, 
Marjorie’s mother, is an officer, launched 
its annual birthday project, which for 
this year is “Serve by Saving,” and 
Marjorie’s experiences were used in the 
publicity necessary. 


OLD HOME SUNDAY AT 
STOUGHTON 

Following the custom of a number of 
years, the First Parish Church, Universal- 
ist, of Stoughton, Mass., observed Home- 
coming Sunday on October 25. A com- 
mittee under the direction of Dr. A. 
Avery Gates, pastor, arranged the pro- 
gram. The morning church service was 
conducted by Dr. Gates and the address 
was given by Dr. John M. Ratcliff, super- 
intendent of Universalist churches in 
Massachusetts. After the service dinner 
was served in the dining room and a 
reception was tendered the new leaders 


of the church, Dr. and Mrs. Gates. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 
ORONO CHURCH 

The parsonage of the Church of Uni- 
versal Fellowship, Orono, Maine, has 
been repaired. The Loft, a large room in 
another building equipped for social ac- 
A new fur- 
nace has been installed in the church 
vestry. The Woman’s Alliance financed 
the construction of a new church school 
room in the church basement. The in- 
terior of the church has been painted by 
the members of the Men’s Club. New 
hymnbooks were purchased early in the 
year. 

The Student Forum has had greater 
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response from freshman Universalists in 
Maine than ever before. 


WAKEFIELD HAS NEW CHOIR 


A new chorus-choir has been organized 
at the First Universalist Church in 
Wakefield, Mass. The Music Committee 
appointed Elwood Litchfield choir direc- 
tor for the church year. This new 
choir made its first appearance on Sun- 
day, October 18, at the morning worship 
service. Rey. LeRoy A. Congdon, minis- 
ter, preached on “The Ministry of 
Music.” 


RADIO BROADCASTS 
The Church of the Good Shepherd, 


Lawrence, Mass., will broadcast its 
morning worship services over Station 
WLAW on December 27, February 14, 
April 18 and June 6. Special music will 
be rendered by the chorus-choir, and 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, newly elected 
minister, will give the sermons. 


CHURCH PAPER ON CAPE ANN 

Volume I, No. 1, of the Cape Ann Uni- 
versalist, published by the Independent 
Christian Church of Gloucester, Mass., 
came out recently. This new venture of 
the Gloucester church is edited by the 
minister, Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., 
and is for the use of all organizations 
of the church. Dr. and Mrs. Scott are 
giving two six-week courses on Leader- 
ship Training at the parsonage on Thurs- 
day evenings. Mrs. Mary Slaughter 
Scott taught one of the classes in Leader- 
ship Training at Universalist Headquar- 
ters on October 7, and conducted a group 
discussion at the Fall Conference in 
Saugus. 


WHO’S WHO 


Harvey Swanson is pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Lancaster and of the 
Universalist church in Reading, Pa. 


Guy W. Meyer is a member of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, and 
is a student at the Meadville Theological 
School who will finish his work January 
1. He is now minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Stockton, II. 


Grorce A. Gay, former superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Pennsylvania, 
is pastor of the Universalist church in 


Middleport, N. Y. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, Milton, 
Mass., and the author of many volumes 
of children’s stories. 


Samurt M. Cavert is general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, author 
and preacher. 


Rosauie West, long a missionary in 
India, is now on furlough in Canada. 
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TRUE THANKSGIVING 


RUE thanksgiving is humble, never taking pride 

in the fact that some of us are better off than 
others and recognizing that through no special merit 
of our own we are so blessed. 

How indecent it is to act as if we in some myste- 
rious way had become favorites of the Lord because 
an ocean of three thousand miles on one side separated 
us from the worst of the fighting in Europe and 
because an ocean even broader separated us from the 
worst of the fighting on the other side of the world. 

We cannot be unconscious of the fact that we are 
safe when others are in danger, and fed and warmed 
when others are cold and hungry. But when we thank 
God for blessings that others do not enjoy, nothing 
can save us from smugness and selfishness except the 
bending of every effort to make others enjoy them too. 

These appeals to help the Russians, the Chinese, 
the British, the enslaved of Continental Europe, are 
lifesavers for ourselves if we only knew it. The tempta- 
tion to turn our backs on what is unpleasant is a subtle 
one. More men than the priest and the Levite of the 
parable have passed by on the other side. 

We ought to be thankful for our country, our 
harvests, our free institutions, but we ought to be 
decently thankful, humbly thankful, helpfully thank- 
ful, and not celebrate Thanksgiving Day with a boast. 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1942 


E write these words before the President and the 

governor have issued their proclamations. We 
do not know what they will say. But one thing that 
they could say is that we ought to be thankful that 
we are alive today and able to have some part in a 
crucial struggle for human liberty. 

There is much for which we cannot be thankful 
and for which we ought not to be thankful. 

We cannot be thankful for the mistakes that we 
have made as a nation and as individuals, but we ought 
to be very thankful if we recognize them and if we 
are disposed to mend them and to atone for them. 

We made a terrible mistake as a nation in not 
going into the League of Nations and giving it strength 
to order and police the world. 

We made terrible mistakes as individuals in letting 
politics befuddle our judgment on _ international 
matters. 

We made a mistake as a nation when we refused 


to put Japan on a quota for purposes of immigration 
exactly like other nations. 

And we made a mistake as individuals when we 
turned away from vital world matters to make money 
and to spend it for fleshpots. 

We are paying up, and it is a high price that we 
are paying. 

We can be thankful that we are a better lot of 
people than at one time we seemed to be. These 
happy-go-lucky boys, utterly indifferent either to 
religion or to public service, are laying down their 
lives in our defense. 

Something in human nature that is fine and noble 
seems to come to the front in great emergencies, and 
we can be thankful that this is true. 

Though some people say that they have nothing 
to be thankful for, and other people, like the Pharisee, 
thank God that they are not as other men, the thought- 
ful and reverent will kneel humbly and penitently to 
leave in the hands of God what we cannot control and 
to thank him that he is our God and we are his 
people—working and praying for and believing in the 
better world that is to be. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND BIRTH CONTROL 


NTIL another election! it will be illegal for 
U physicians in Massachusetts to impart contra- 
ceptive information to patients. Conscientious physi- 
cians probably will violate the law and at times give 
the information, obeying, they believe, a higher law 
than the medieval prohibition in the constitution of 
Massachusetts. 

The bitterness stirred up between Catholics and 
Protestants by the campaign for a_ constitutional 
amendment giving physicians this right is the most 
unfortunate byproduct of the campaign. It nullifies 
much of the good work done in Massachusetts by men 
like Victor Friend and his colleagues in promoting 
better relations. But ought it? 

Why should Protestants so bitterly resent the 
advice given by the Catholic hierarchy to vote against 
the amendment? We Protestants do not hesitate to 
advise. Why not accord to the Catholics. the same 
right without getting angry over it? We, of course, 
believe that the advice given by the priests is poor 
advice, that it is based on mistaken ideas of God and 
man, that it fits in better with the thought of the 
Dark Ages than with the highest thought of the 20th 
century, but this is still a free country and Catholics 
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have all the rights of Protestants, and among them 
is the right to lead people and the right to follow. 
Until we Protestants can show people the better way, 
things will have to go on as they are. 

But let us be fair about it. These priests are 
sincere. They honestly think it a sin to prevent con- 
ception under any circumstances. Their contention 
that continence is a nobler rule of life is a sound con- 
tention. They want right things and we shall be in a 
stronger position if we gladly and freely admit it. 

And we ought to treat the priests and the cardinals 
and all their people with the courtesy and kindness 
due fellow countrymen and fellow Christians. Let us 
beat them in a square fight on this issue and not 
worry so much about our country ever becoming priest- 
ridden and priest-governed. 

Catholics in increasing numbers are becoming inde- 
pendent. In that fact lies a great hope both for the 
church and for the country. 


UNIVERSALIST WAR RELIEF OFFERING 


E heartily concur with Dr. Reamon, chairman of 
our War Relief Committee, in his appeal to Uni- 
versalists in this issue. The board of trustees of the 
Universalist Church of America has set aside Sunday, 
December 6, for the collection of a war relief offering 
in all our churches. We are confident that our people 
will give generously to this fund. Not one cent of it 
will go into any denominational overhead organiza- 
tion. It will all be turned over directly to recognized 
agencies to help feed and clothe suffering war victims. 
Our designated objectives include work being done 
among noncombatant victims and war prisoners. As 
Dr. Reamon points out, we may be helping some of 
our own people scattered across the world. More 
important, however, we shall be helping suffering 
people when and where they most need it. 
The need is great. Universalists must not fail to 
do their part! 
Eres, 


THE ADVENT MEDITATIONS* 


HOUGH he is bearing many burdens and giving 

time to many denominational interests, Dr. Lalone 
was able to write again the Advent devotional services 
which he started as an experiment last year. They 
consist of short meditations for each day from Novem- 
ber 29 to December 25, and they are published in an 
attractive booklet of thirty pages. 

Dr. Lalone makes effective use of the language of 
the New Testament in which to state the subjects of 
many of the meditations. The meditations themselves 
are simple and searching. They lose nothing but 
rather gain from the first person used now and then, 
for the reader realizes that they are the confessions of 
an honest, devout man. A general use of such devo- 
tional literature by our people will do much to keep 
our faith strong in a time of great trial. 


*The Light Is Still Shining. Daily Advent Meditations for 
December, 1942. By Emerson Hugh Lalone. Universalist 
Publishing House. Single copies, 5 cents. In lots of ten or 


more, 3 cents each, plus postage. 
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RALLYING CRIES OF THE PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


N a circular letter of a little under two thousand 

words addressed to parish ministers and boards of 
trustees, Robert Cummins, Susan Andrews, Ida 
Folsom and Emerson Lalone, executive committee of 
the Planning Council, give our churches three objec- 
tives or “points of emphasis” for the current year— 
more church members, local planning councils, better 
publicity. The Universalist faith calls for a good tool 
which men can use’ to serve the world; hence the need 
of a church. 

The tool cannot be a good tool unless all kinds of 
people come together to plan the local work. 

And effective publicity helps. 

That is the story in a couple of nutshells. This 
is what our Central Planning Council after long delib- 
eration and many meetings has devised. Get busy 
and take in more members, organize a group to help 
plan the work, and write to the newspapers on one 
side of the sheet with double spacing and wide margins. 

We concur fully. We are grateful to these hard- 
worked executives and to their associates on the Plan- 
ning Council. But this is the year 1942. In two weeks 
will come the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor. We 
are in the fourth year of a war that extends around 
the world. In increasing numbers messenger boys are 
wheeling up the streets of towns and cities with yellow 
envelopes containing the tragic news that husband, 
son, brother or sweetheart has been killed. Churches 
are not well attended because people are worn out with 
war work. Not to set up our judgment above that 
of Perkins, Corinne Brooks, Frazier, Klotzle, Kapp, 
Bruner, Cate, or the others whom we have mentioned, 
or to object in the slightest to what they have devised, 
we add three verses of the Bible as expressing the 
supreme need and the great opportunity for churches 
in our times: 

“Pray without ceasing.” “I am among you as he 
that serveth.” “Be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

There is a deeper note to life today. There must 
be a deeper note to religion and to its organized forms, 
or those forms will perish. There is a crucial need for 
us to help one another without respect to sect, creed, 
race or nation. Let us do it with all our strength and 
trust God for what will happen to ourselves. 

The greatest service that organized groups can 
do it to put faith into men and make them steadfast. 

In our churches we can strengthen and help one 
another mightily. With planning meetings let there 
be some “report” meetings. What have you been 
doing in the sewing group? What about that Sunday 
morning canteen work? How did you come out rais- 
ing money for the Universalist War Relief Committee? 
What did the money we raised go for? Has the civil 
defense work made people good neighbors? How has 
that first-aid class gone? Has anybody written to our 
boys in Australia or Louisiana or elsewhere? 

Of course people will join churches that are alive 
and that have interesting things under way. 
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The thing is to come alive—put the spirit of Christ 
into everything, stop figuring about what the reaction 
is going to be on distinctively denominational projects, 
and believe that if we seek the Kingdom of God first 
of all, the bread and salt that we need for our pilgrim- 
age will be found. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH IN WARTIME 


ETWEEN April 1, 1940, and May 1, 1942, the 

population of the District of Columbia increased 
by 163,680 people. The population of the country 
remained stationary, but that of the district grew to a 
total of 821,299. During the same 25-month period 
the population of Maryland increased 94,537, and that 
of Virginia 167,812. The suburban areas around 
Washington accounted largely for this growth. So 
there is a new metropolitan area at the capital which 
has made Washington a new city, where transporta- 
tion facilities and hotel and rooming accommodation 
are overtaxed. 

The people who live in Washington are working 
hard. Everybody has a paid or unpaid job. Some 
are working in government, and others are giving long 
hours Sundays and weekdays to canteen, sewing, 
clerking or other services. 

In our own church, the young men have gone off 
to war, and many other young people have scattered. 

All these factors increase the burden on Dr. Brooks, 
our minister in Washington, and his helpers. 

He has to turn out more work with fewer workers. 
He has to open the door of the church to new people. 

He is facing new conditions courageously and gal- 
lantly, and our people throughout the country can 
help him by sending the names and addresses of people 
who have moved to Washington. 

Much of the service which a minister in Washing- 
ton can render these days never shows in church 
statistics. It involves entertainment of people passing 
through, looking after soldiers or sailors in town for 
the day, giving directions about travel or about rooms, 
taking people into his own home. 

We have a national church rendering national 
service in a national emergency, and the people of the 
denomination have a right to be proud of it. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS? 


N active layman in the Universalist Church recently 

called attention to the fact that there are no night 
schools for men who wish to prepare for the ministry. 
He said that in studying for law, medicine, and other 
professions, a young man could hold on to a regular 
job and work nights for the career that he really 
wanted to have. He added that in his judgment men 
who were willing to work so hard had better stuff in 
them than the average of those who attended day 
institutions. He described three men kept out of the 
ministry by home conditions who, in his judgment, 
would have become great leaders. 

Our informant was a college man, married, with 
children, and he was earning around three thousand 
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dollars a year. He had been inclined toward the min- 
istry but never had been able to put the money neces- 
sary into a seminary course. 

We are wondering if the School for Laymen which 
Andover Newton Theological School has opened would 
not be a proving ground for such a man. May he not. 
in such a place test both his capacity to study and 
his real inclinations? 

This school, which as yet consists only of two 
courses of lectures for a limited period, was opened 
at the request of a dozen or more laymen. They 
wanted to study and fit themselves for greater service 
of the church. Nobody can see as yet what will come 
of it. The school simply sought to render a service in 
response to a demand. Perhaps we shall find develop- 
ing a guild of lay preachers to fill gaps. Perhaps in 
time a night school for men preparing for the ministry 
will come. Perhaps—who knows—this movement 
may be one little sign of an awakening interest in 
religion. 


WE ARE NOT PROUD OF McNAIR’S SPEECH 


E are not proud of the address of Lieut.-General 

Leslie J. McNair to the soldiers on Armistice 
Day. Choice bits include these: “The American sol- 
diers must have one objective in life—to hate, fight 
and kill... . The sooner we get in the killing mood 
the better. .. . The army’s avowed policy is to make 
killers of all of you and avoid some of the grief that 
your comrades overseas are learning the hard way... . 
Our soldiers must have the fighting spirit. If you 
call that hating, then we must hate with every fiber 
of our being. We must lust for battle. We must 
scheme and plan night and day to kill.” 

Doubtless General McNair would resent opposition 
to the views that he expressed and characterize those 
who held them if not disloyal at least soft, wishy- 
washy, unfit for the stern business of war. 

As one who believes’ that our duty is to go all out 
to win this war, as one who holds that the fate of 
Christianity and civilization alike are in the balance, 
we protest against the enunciation of such doctrines 
for our soldiers. They know that war is stern busi- 
ness, that it is a case of kill or be killed, and that we 
must kill to win. But in our judgment they do not 
need to be turned into beings that “lust for battle” and 
“scheme and plan night and day to kill.” That comes 
near to endorsing sadism. 

The President at Arlington stated noble motives to 
relentless warfare. His words thrilled and inspired. 
They tended to unify the country. The words of 
McNair depress and disgust. 

The churches more and more are giving themselves 
to the war, because they see that it is the only way 
and that it is therefore right. They are never going 
to endorse a gospel of hatred. 

We say these things with regret, for General 
MeNair is a distinguished man, rendering highly im- 
portant service in preparing our army and in defend- 
ing our ideals and institutions. 
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Are Most Churches Dodging the Issues 
of This Life-—and—Death War? 


Harvey Swanson 


NE of the most alarming aspects of this present 

war is that to so large an extent the churches of 
America are standing aloof from it. And I submit that 
there is absolutely no virtue in merely standing aloof 
from any great and critical struggle of humanity, 
especially this struggle where civilization is fighting 
for all the humanity and decency that have come into 
the world since the birth of Christ himself. There is 
virtue in opposing this war—for those who are con- 
scientious objectors, and who stand by their principles 
regardless of what it may cost them. And there is 
virtue in fighting this war—for those who see the 
fundamental issue, and who step in to risk their lives. 
But there is no virtue in those who are “neither hot 
nor cold” and who merely stand aloof. 

If this indifference and aloofness of the Christian 
churches of America continues, then what Stanley 
High predicts is going to come true, that “for lack of 
religious leadership . . . the war itself may be pro- 
longed; its sufferings may be robbed of the significance 
which makes them more easily borne; and the peace 
is more likely to reflect the weary and disillusioned 
image of a people obliged to win on an inadequate 
spiritual nourishment.” 

This war is not being fought by the church; it is 
being fought by the radio, the press, and a host of 
secular leaders. The people have found no brave and 
strong voice in the church, but instead have found 
what they need in secular leaders—in Henry Wallace, 
Wendell Willkie, Pearl Buck, Dorothy Thompson, 
Raymond Clapper, Samuel Grafton, and a host of 
others. This is a terrible failure of the American 
church. The European church has not failed in this 
way. In England, in Norway, in Holland, in France, 
the people’s religious leaders have spoken out in the 
name of justice and right, and have stood by their 
people, understanding the fundamental nature of this 
struggle, and given those who suffer the consolation 
of the church’s blessing and leadership. But what 
have we in America? One could almost say that in 
America we have the church as a paralyzing and heavy 
drag upon the war effort—spreading the cult of in- 
differentism and aloofness!—standing apart!—criticiz- 
ing!—and then, paradoxically enough, daring to say to 
those who give the blood, sweat and tears, “Yes, you 
fight the war, and then we will tell you how to organize 
the world after you have won the victory”! But does 
anyone reasonably expect that the church will be 
allowed to say anything about the peace unless it goes 
beyond its present aloofness? You see, I am concerned 
about the church. I want the church to have some- 
thing to say about that peace. I want the church to 
be a leader in making a better world. For unless the 


church gives up its present aloofness and stands with 
its people in their struggle for elemental human decen- 
cies, I am afraid the American people will fight this 
war only as a grim necessity—a dirty job—and the 
peace will be as grim as the war. 

Just yesterday morning there came in my mail the 
most prominent Protestant publication of important 
sermons, and one of the leading sermons was entitled, 
“This Is Not God’s War’—making fun of Joe Louis’ 
simple statement. Well, I suspect the American 
people overwhelmingly agree with Joe Louis. And 
what a tragedy it is when the people have to look to 
prize fighters, politicians and newspaper columnists to 
voice for them the fundamental spiritual issues at 
stake in this war! 

I accuse most of the Protestant churches of Amer- 
ica of sounding a defeatist and negative note in the 
midst of this war for survival itself. Led by the 
Christian Century, Protestantism’s leading weekly, a 
disturbingly large proportion of our churches have 
been saying, in effect: “This war is not a result of 
totalitarian aggression, but of our post-1918 sins and, 
immediately, of the meddling and provocative policies 
of the Roosevelt administration; its consequences, 
whoever wins, are sure to give democracy and religion 
a setback; the job of winning it is no responsibility of 
the church; the church’s job is to call men to repent 
for the evil-doing that got them into it and to prepare 
to give religious direction for the peace that will follow 
the victory.” <A victory, you will notice, which we, 
the common people, are counted on to win, without 
religious direction! 

From the pen of Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of the Christian Century, I quote these words written 
recently: “Granted that the future is dark and in- 
calculable. Granted that victory in the war may turn 
to ashes when we grasp it. Granted that tensions may 
arise among the Allied victors themselves which will 
plunge them into further wars. Granted, at the worst, 
that the war may end in a chaos from which new 
concentrations of power will eventually emerge on the 
ruins of our present national structures—granting all 
this as a possible outcome of the war . . .” then Editor 
Morrison comes to the lame and feeble conclusion: 
“Still . . . these dark possibilities are only possibilities. 
They may never be realized.” What is all that but 
defeatism, and discouragement, and negation—making 
our load in this war all the heavier? 

I accuse most of the Protestant churches of 
America of still holding to the position of appease- 
ment and a so-called “negotiated peace.” Even on 
December 10, too late to be recalled by the events at 
Pearl Harbor, the Christian Century declared: “The 
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one chance of stemming the chaotic upheaval of eco- 
nomic forces, the one chance of drawing their inevi- 
table upsurge into channels of civilized control, is to 
stop the war. With peace all things are possible. With 
the war cruelly prolonged by America’s overt en- 
couragement and intervention are wrapped up the 
probabilities of exhaustion, devastation, disillusion- 
ment and chaos. Every national interest and every 
moral obligation to civilization dictates that this 
country shall keep out of the insanity of a war which 
is in no sense America’s war.” There it is! And the 
only retreat which the Christian Century has made 
from that appeasement position since Pearl Harbor is 
to call our present life-and-death struggle against 
world tyranny—in the words of its headline over its 
editorial—“An Unnecessary Necessity.” I predict that 
when Hitler launches his long-expected peace offen- 
sive, seeing defeat staring him in the face, and wanting 
to keep as much of his wickedly gained spoils as 
possible, it will be this part of Protestant church 
opinion which will cry out in favor of appeasement 
and a negotiated peace with him to whom peace is but 
another night of cloaking protection in which to pre- 
pare the next blow, and with whom honor in fulfilling 
any promises is a forgotten word. 

I accuse most of the Protestant churches of 
America of making the serious and blind mistake of 
judging this present war wholly in terms of the war 
of 1914. They are not the same. This war is a 
hundred times more serious and fundamental. Or, if 
they are the same, then we must almost totally revise 
our judgments of that last war. During the period 
between the First World War and this present war, it 
was popular to think that that war was unnecessary, 
that Germany had just as much right on her side as 
we had, and that there were no fundamental issues 
which could not have been settled round a table. And 
it was popular to be isolationist and pacifist. The 
ministers who were acclaimed and in demand for 
speeches were those who had stood out against the 
last war as pacifists or isolationists. And I accuse too 
many of our Protestant ministers today of looking 
forward to that same thing happening again, and ex- 
pecting that they, if they keep aloof from the war, will 
inherit the mantle of popularity when the war is over 
and everyone is disillusioned and sick with it all. I 
call that selfish calculation! These are hard words. 
I mean them to be hard. Nothing else is worthy of 
the serious issue of this war. And I would rather 
sacrifice all my own chance of popularity in the post- 
war world by “pitching in” now to do all I can to win 
such a victory that there need be no disillusionment 
or world-weariness after the war. For I take it that 
the whole future of the world—the world our children 
will have to live in—depends not only upon winning 
a decisive victory over Hitler and Japan, but on carry- 
ing through after the war so that we will not let down 
into disillusionment and weakness. 

I accuse most of the Protestant churches of 
America of being sentimentally foolish about loving 
our enemies, to the extent that they are blind to 
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realities. Yes, we must love our enemies. Our hearts 
bleed, and should bleed, for all the innocent people 
both in Germany and in Japan who are victims of their 
own bloodthirsty leaders. But are you going to love 
eighty million Germans so much that you forget what 
they have done to two hundred million people in 
Europe—murdering, despoiling, enslaving, wreaking 
such cruelty upon helpless women, children and girls 
that it will already take Europe a century to remove 
the stain of Hitler’s blot upon decency? 

And, finally, not only do I accuse most of the 
Protestant churches of America of (1) sounding a 
defeatist and negative note; (2) believing in appease- 
ment and a negotiated peace; (3) judging this present 
war in terms of the last war; (4) selfishly waiting to 
ery, “I told you so,” in the period of postwar dis- 
illusionment; and (5) being sentimentally blind and 
foolish about loving our enemies and forgetting the 
innocent hundreds of millions whom they have 
crushed; but (6), and lastly, J accuse most of the 
Protestant churches of America of dodging the issues 
of this war, and failing in their duty of interpreting 
the spiritual meaning of this struggle to all our people. 

Last March there met in Ohio the greatest confer- 
ence of Protestant church leaders ever held in America, 
on the subject, “The Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace.” It was a great occasion, and a great oppor- 
tunity. The conference worked long and hard on its 
findings, producing a veritable blueprint of a postwar 
world. But what of fighting this war, and winning it, 
upon which all postwar plans must depend? Listen to 
Stanley High’s evaluation—and he is absolutely cor- 
rect in it: 


On the matter of the prosecution of the war the 
conference passed no resolutions, devised no plans, 
offered no aid. Singapore at the time was falling; the 
fox-holes of Bataan were filled with American young 
men; democracy everywhere was on the defensive. 
But in this extraordinary gathering discussion of the 
war and the desirability of winning it was officially 
taboo. 

Just how, having revealed no concern as to the war’s 
outcome and offered no moral or spiritual aid for 
winning it, the church expected its voice to be heard 
in the settlements that will follow no one arose to ex- 
plain. Throughout the peace-eager reaches of Prot- 
estantism such an explanation is still lacking. 


I believe the churches are misjudging the American 
people. I believe the American people are waiting and 
ready—eager for the churches to give them that spirit- 
ual leadership that alone can help them win this war. 
America is only operating at half speed as yet in this 
war, only fighting it halfheartedly. America is waiting 
for that spiritual leadership which will galvanize it 
into its full power. 

Do you remember how, in that Midwestern city 
recently, as reported in the Reader’s Digest, young 
Lieut. William M. Bower, one of the heroes who 
bombed Japan with General Doolittle, was principal 
speaker at a luncheon club? He was there on the 
Treasury Department’s grand tour of R.A.F. men, 
Commandos and young American Eagles. By the time 
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they got to Cleveland they were surfeited with parades, 
superglamorous night clubs and cocktailing debutantes. 

Before calling on Lieutenant Bower, the luncheon 
club proceeded to an order of business—a profound 
discussion concerning a suitable location and date for 
the annual picnic. When it came time to speak, Bower 
threw away his prepared address and said exactly what 
was welling up in his heart: 


A matter of major importance to you right now is 
a picnic. You wonder where you should go and what 
you should do in order to have a good time. Well, 
it’s no picnic out where I’ve been and where your 
sons are. This is no time for good times. T’m 
ashamed of you. I’m ashamed of myself for being 
here instead of out there where I belong and where 
I wish to God I were. I can’t understand my coun- 
try. I can’t understand you. Don’t you realize we’re 
in a war—a war we can lose? 


When he finished, every man was on his feet 
cheering. 

That is what the church must do for the Ameri- 
can people in this hour! 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Jesus, you will remember, reserved his most scath- 
ing denunciation not for the publican, who was a 
weak and sinful man, nor for the soldier, who had 
to do hard and unpleasant things, but for the priest 
and Levite who, when they saw a man who had been 
victimized by thieves and left to die, passed by on 
the other side. There are people on the roads all over 
the world today, victimized, beaten, terrorized, shot, 
maimed and raped, set upon by the most brutal and 
fanatical thieves our world has ever seen. There they 
are. They are dying every day. They are being shot 
every day. The Good Samaritan came along only 
after the thieves had gone, but we have the happy 
privilege of being able to step in and stop the thieves 
while they are still doing their terrible evil. Shall we 
hang back? Shall we pass by on the other side? 
Will the church of America keep its skirts clean from 
all the dirt and blood of war, but leave humanity to 
die at the hands of thieves? 

We have been saying “church.” Now, every one 
of us, instead of saying “church,” let us say “I.” Shall 
I pass by on the other side? 


They Travel Together a Long Way 


Guy W. Meyer 


ERHAPS much of the snarl of the pacifist- 

nonpacifist controversy could be straightened out 
if we were to find the point of departure of opinions. 
If we knew at just what point to agree to disagree, 
much useless bickering could be avoided. This is a 
humble attempt at a Herculean task. 

In the first place name-calling is beside the point 
and gets us nowhere. Let’s stop labeling ourselves 
and others. Both of us, pacifist and nonpacifist, know 
that we are the realists and the others sentimental 
idealists. So what does that prove? We gallantly 
admit that our opponents are possessed of moral cour- 
age but are sadly lacking in moral insight. Where are 
we now? Hopelessly snowed under an avalanche of 
labels—labels that come a gross for five cents—cheap 
substitutes for that rare product of which there is such 
a deplorable shortage at the present time—thinking. 

Secondly, we liberals can afford to omit the Bible 
from our controversy, as injecting further confusion 
into a confused picture. Both sides can quote it—or 
misquote it—without increasing the sum total of truth. 
We live in a world almost two thousand years in 
advance of the writers of the Bible. Ideals as well as 
circumstances have changed since the writing of the 
New as well as the Old Testament. What was good 
enough for the ancients may not be good enough for 
us today. 

Thirdly, let us see how far we can agree with each 
other. -Of Universalists it may be said that all agree 
that Love is eternal and all-conquering. Love will 
eventually survive and Love will eventually conquer. 
Let us here admit, however, that each has his inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Love. 


We believe in the spiritual leadership of Jesus. 
That is, we uphold the ideals which were taught by 
Jesus and on which we have a general consensus of, 
opinion. Those ideals must not perish from the earth, 
as they indicate the way of Love in whose power and 
truth we have faith. 

We all believe in the supreme worth of every 
human personality. Every man, woman and child, 
regardless of race, creed, nationality, or any other 
group relationship or loyalty, is of supreme worth in 
the eyes of God. Hitler is a human personality. His 
victims are human personalities. 

Hitler, though of supreme worth in himself, inflicts 
evil upon others and obstructs the establishment on 
earth of the Kingdom of God. 

We believe that men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit must overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the Kingdom of God or the Brotherhood of Man on 
earth. 

It is then obvious that Hitler’s power to inflict evil 
upon others and obstruct the coming of the Kingdom 
of God (and this applies to all who would injure others) 
must be overcome. Power to do evil must be taken 
away from those who would do evil. It must be done 
at once, to limit as much as possible the amount of 
evil done. 

Hitler’s power to do evil does not reside in the 
strength of his own right arm. It lies in his armies, in 
the willingness of his followers and his people to wreak 
the destruction he decrees. Herein lies the crux of 
the problem—the people’s willingness to be his power 
to do evil. If we could deprive them of this willingness, 
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we could take away Hitler’s power for evil. 
tionably, this is what must be done. 

Perhaps we may say that up to this point pacifist 
and nonpacifist are in agreement. Both wish to build 
for human brotherhood as much as possible, and both 
would check the ravages of repression and destruction 
as soon as possible. Both would limit the spread of 
evil in extent and duration, in the hope of eventually 
overcoming it to the maximum degree possible. Hence 
it is useless to infer differences up to this point. (I am 
assuming a general agreement on the part of liberals 
to the foregoing.) 

[ believe that it is at this point that the ways part. 
How shall we most effectively check the conflagration? 
How, if given the chance, can we make the world 
conflagration-proof? 

The answer for the nonpacifist is that a military 
victory of the relatively democratic and peace-loving 
nations is essential. While such would not bring about 
Utopia, such a victory would at least give us a breath- 
ing spell in which we would be enabled to strike the 
death blow to some of the basic causes of war and 
social injustice. 

A military victory is the outcome by which the 
will to inflict suffering upon others by the Axis nations 
would be destroyed. Such a change of will would be 
the result of physical suffering, physical and mental 
fatigue, fear of destruction of self, the enemy people’s 
loss of confidence in the judgment of their leaders and 
in the validity of their own cause. In other words, 
by the might of bombs, tanks and the demonstration 
of a superior ability to inflict suffermg, the nonpacifist 
hopes to undermine the enemy’s morale. 

The answer for the pacifist is that a victory of rela- 
tively democratic and peace-loving peoples is essential. 
The morale of the enemy must be undermined, his will 
to inflict suffering upon others must be destroyed. The 
enemy people must be made to lose confidence in the 
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judgment of their leaders and the validity of their 


cause. 

The pacifist parts ways with the nonpacifist when 
he declares that a military victory is not essential to 
the victory of the relatively democratic and peace- 
loving peoples. He says that a military victory is not 
worth the cost paid for it. To achieve a military 
victory evil must be added to evil, destruction and 
repression to destruction and repression. Hence the 
total amount of evil is at least temporarily doubled. 
This fact would not be quite so bad if by doubling the 
intensity of evil inflicted, the duration of the inflicting 
of evil could be lessened enough to make up for the 
doubled intensity, and a little left over. In other 
words, it is better to pay out two hundred dollars cash 
to buy something worth only one hundred than to pay 
more on installment with the carrying charge com- 
pounded. In the long run one would save more. But 
in the case of war, says the pacifist, we are being 
doubly cheated. Not only is the total cash price 
doubled, but the carrying charge is doubly com- 
pounded. 

Not only is the total destruction doubled by the 
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war effort, but also the evil effects are much greater 
than the admitted evil resulting from the refusal 
to resist with violence. Such evils resulting from war 
are disease, insecurity, hostility, reliance on force, and 
the loss of homes, food, and the most socially valuable 
among the people (the youth). 

These evils are not wiped out in a generation or 
two, but are socially inherited to a marked degree, are 
apt to become aggravated by time, and result in more 
repression and war. This war, for instance, has an 
obvious connection with the last war. Thus the pacifist 
claims that the price of a military victory is not only 
the immediate doubling of the amount of destruction 
wrought, but also the assurance of its continuation. 

For the pacifist the solution to the problem is. 
nonviolent resistance, an unwillingness to inflict suffer- 
ing upon others. The pacifist refuses to abide by the 
rules of destruction set up by the enemy. He refuses 
to increase the total amount of evil, and seeks to under- 
mine the enemy’s willingness to be an agent of destruc- 
tion for Hitler or any other aggressor. He would show 
the enemy people that such destruction is of no avail 
and secures no advantages for them. 

The pacifist claims that to resist violently is to 
increase the enemy’s will to destroy, thus strengthening 
the power of the Fascist leaders. On the other hand, 
to build what is destroyed, to alleviate suffering, to 
look with respect upon those whose hate stems in large 
measure from a deep-seated feeling of inferiority— 
these will destroy the enemy’s morale much quicker 
than violent resistance, which but justifies the invader 
in his own eyes. The pacifist believes that the means 
determine the end, that the end is but the product of 
the means, and that fire is better fought with water 
than with more fire. 

All wars are basically psychological—that is, they 
are conducted with the purpose of making the opponent. © 
change his actions. The pacifist believes in a short-cut 
in this instance—that is, he believes in trying to change 
the enemy from a man of evil will to one of good will. 
He knows that violence never brings about this result. 
He knows that it is a basic law of human nature to 
twist the golden rule to read, “Do unto others as they 
do unto you.” Thus most of the destruction wrought 
by the enemy is and has been from the beginning the 
result of our violence or threatened violence against 
him. As long as we persist in our evil-doing, so long 
will he attempt to return the favor. Conversely, the 
pacifist knows that by treating others with good will 
they will eventually treat him the same way. 

The pacifist, like the nonpacifist, does not expect 
immediate Utopia. He knows that there will be execu- 
tions, repression, slavery, and destruction, despite his 
refusal to resist violently. But he believes that in 
nonviolence the number of lives lost will be less, the 
destruction will be less, the disease will be less, the 
resentment, hostility, fear, and frustrations will be less 
than in the case of violent resistance. He is convinced 
that by destroying the roots of the evil, the evil will 
wither away much sooner than by lopping off the 
branches or even cutting off the trunk. He believes 
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that the way of Love is stronger and more efficient than 
the way of violence and fear. 

To summarize, we all have the same end in view, 
but differ as to the most effective means to win this 
end. The nonpacifist deems a military victory essen- 
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tial to the life of the way of good will and love. The 
pacifist believes that the victory desired by all alike 
is not dependent upon a military victory, but may be 
arrived at more directly and with more permanent 
results by overcoming evil with good. 


Is There Nothing to Be Thankful For? 


George A. Gay 


HANKSGIVING DAY is crowded with memories, 

but many people are saying, “Why observe 
Thanksgiving this year? There is nothing to be 
thankful for.” We must admit that there are many 
dark clouds, that thousands of homes here and millions 
of homes in Europe and Asia are filled with anxious, 
sorrowing, apprehensive mothers and fathers and 
families. The horrors of war continue to appall us. 
The cruelties, dishonesty, impurity, and all-round 
cussedness which prevail, shock us. It is not at all 
difficult to agree that this is a bad world, a dark age, 
and that there is no evidence that intelligence and love 
are at work within the process of world-making and 
civilization-making. It is not difficult to think that 
-it would have been better had humanity been com- 
pletely destroyed at the time of the Flood. 

Such pessimism and defeatism, however, overlook 
many important considerations. The first of these is 
‘'that we are here. We did not enter the world of our 
“own volition, neither did our parents have as much 
to do about that as possibly they think. We are here 
because a Power not ourselves willed that we should 
exist upon this earth, that uncounted millions of 
human beings should dwell upon this star, that from 
‘time immemorial unto a future so far removed from 
usithat we cannot even imagine it, man should embark 
upon a great adventure. If this is true, then we are 
“here because there is meaning for all lives. You and 
_I have value in the sight of God. 

No man can explain the universe, the world, or 
‘human. life. The best we can do is to assemble the 
few facts within our reach, arrive at what conclusions 
our experimentation and limited knowledge may yield, 
and take everything else in faith. Belief in God is a 
great help. We cannot see the ends, so we are obliged 
‘te: take them in trust, and the very fact that we are 
“here, and that we can think and act, requires us to 
“believe that we are worth something in the scheme of 
things. 

~ Again, this is a wonderful world, and we enjoy it, 
~ despite all the tragedies of existence. Sunrise and sun- 
‘set, the star-studded heavens, the great achievements 
“of the growing being, man—these proclaim in no 
“uncertain language the power of the Creator. There 
is no valid reason for doubting that this world, as well 
as man, fits into a larger whole, the purpose of the 
‘Almighty. ° 
“<< We get a lot of enjoyment out of this world, even 
‘when’ we try to deny this fact by utilizing: self-pity. 
*Self-pity is one of the worst humbugs in our mental 


make-up, and one of the worst foes of health and robust 
living. We should understand that pain such as 
human beings experience, sorrow such as we feel, 
anxiety such as we experience, are attributes only of 
highly organized beings—human beings. If we pos- 
sessed no intelligence, if we were not very nervous, 
sensitive, susceptible to all varieties of pain, we would 
belong to lower orders of beings. Thus it is up to us 
deliberately to cultivate the habit of looking for what 
is true, beautiful, and good, and of enjoying our exist- 
ence fully. We do not help ourselves, our neighbors, 
our families, and most assuredly we do not help our 
men in the services, by going about with long faces, 
slow steps, sad hearts, and fear. Do you think that 
your boy at the front can do his best if he knows that 
his father and mother and sweetheart are in the dol- 
drums all the time? Man was not made to abide in 
sorrow, anguish, misery. He has the equipment to 
rise above these, to triumph over them by his faith 
and his love. We are challenged to do this now. 

The Christian religion at its best affirms that the 
full meaning of human existence requires the extension 
of personal living into a realm beyond what we now 
see, into spheres of living beyond the event which we 
call death, and that those who lay aside their mortal 
bodies merely pass from our sight for a time: 


“They go away to come again, 
Qn 93 
To watch us, and to bless. 


It is our firm conviction that: 


“Not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


We believe that those who have gone from us 
vet live and know and love. Every beloved father 
and mother, every child of our affection, every soldier 
on duty, every sailor at his post, every pilot at his 
stick, every humble toiler anywhere—every one of 


‘these lifted out of our daily life by death yet is alive 


and growing in space beyond our space, in time beyond 
our time, in worlds beyond our comprehension. Death 
is no more mysterious than birth, and both are pur- 
poseful. Browning in Rabbi Ben Ezra offers the needed 
tonic of triumphant faith: “ .. . trust God; see’ all; 
nor be afraid.” : ys 
Thus, we have much for which to be grateful. We 
may be thankful that we are alive, that we live’ in 
America, that we are capable of thought, of feeling, and 


‘of action, that we can suffer as well as enjoy and 
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achieve. We may be grateful for the heavy respon- 
sibility to all mankind that we must assume and dis- 
charge, that we must not only share in the present 
struggle, but that we must prepare to participate in 
the tremendous problems of whatever peace there may 
be. We may be thankful for Jesus, what he was and 
is, what he did and does, for the religious ideas and 
faith and practices which he inspired. We may be 
thankful for the eminently Christian confidence that 
what is best in man and in the world shall finally 
prevail. 

But this thanksgiving to become effective must 
not be a shallow utterance of the lips: it must be a 
thanksliving, an active expression of faith by our 
works. 


The Key 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS may be called a fairy story; only there aren’t 

any fairies in it. But it begins in the proper fairy- 
tale way. 

Once upon a time there was an old king whose only 
son was far too young to take a throne. The king 
and the young prince lived in a huge palace full of 
rich things, and round the palace for many miles 
stretched fair fields and deep forests and crystal 
streams. Far away beyond the royal grounds lay the 
real kingdom where the people lived—the sort of 
kingdom you can still see in this world; dark cities full 
of worried people hurrying to and fro; long streets of 
homes with larders containing too little to eat; chil- 
dren with no gardens in which to play; and much 
noise and dirt and misery everywhere. The few very 
powerful people laughed with pride, and the many 
poor people laughed to drive away the fear that 
tomorrow they would have no bread. Altogether it 
was a very sad kingdom. 

But the young prince knew nothing of all this, for 
he had never been allowed to go outside the palace 
grounds. The old king commanded that he should 
not go. “For,” said the king, “give him long enough 
to grow used to fine clothes and rare things, and, 
when he sees the kingdom, he will not care.” So the 
young prince played with the palace boys, and his 
shouts rang out across the fair fields. He learned to 
ride and hunt and fish and fence, and at nights he 
slept soundly, his happy face upon his arm. Only 
sometimes he wished for a real friend, wished to do a 
wonderful deed. 

Now out in the real kingdom was a high and grim 
tower, and within the tower was imprisoned a beautiful 
maiden—so people said. Each year she: grew paler 
because she was a prisoner. No city of the kingdom 
could be safe and glad until she was free, but no one 
was able to unlock the prison door. Sometimes people 
whispered, “The new prince, when he comes, may 
bring the key,” but others shook their heads and said, 
“He will never know.” 

When the prince came of age, and was tall and 
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strong, the old king died; and the prince took his place 
upon the throne and became the new young king. 
And for the first time he went out beyond the palace 
grounds into his kingdom. The sad, anxious people 
cheered, but their voices were tired and thin: The 
proud and powerful ones looked for a special smile 
from the new king, but neither on his face nor in his 
heart was there any smile. He saw the dingy cities, 
the miserable homes, the dirty streams and the clouds 
of smoke which blotted out the sunlight. And he 
cried, “Why was I not told? This is no kingdom for 
me. It is a horrible waste. I will have none of it.” 

Then the young king did a wonderful thing. 
Although the learned men in their black gowns, and 
the proud ones in their crimson velvet and ermine,. 
and the mighty ones in their armor, all besought him: 
and even threatened, the king marched back to the 
palace with a great number of people. At his com- 
mand they broke down the walls, and the stones of 
the palace they used for the homes of new cities. The 
old cities fell and the new cities rose; and the clean 
air swept over them and the bright sun shone upon 
them. 

And it so happened that, just as the last stone of 
the palace was being lifted for use, the young king 
gave a glad shout. For there in the dust lay a golden 
key, and the king knew in his heart that it was the 
key of the prison tower. He himself went quickly to 
unlock the prison door, and within he found the most 
beautiful maiden. She was very pale, but as soon as 
she saw him her cheeks began to flush with health. 
Her eyes looked deep into his eyes, and hand in hand 
they descended the stair of the grim tower. “Who 
are you?” asked the maiden. And he answered, “I am 


the Servant of All. What is your name?” “My 
name is Peace,” said the maiden, softly. “How did 
you know the way? What was the key?” And the 


onetime king said, “The key was Truth.” 
And this story ends in the proper fairy-tale way, 
for they lived happily ever after. 


PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


O Lord, our Christ, may we have thy mind and 
thy spirit; make us instruments of thy peace; where 
there is hatred, let us sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is discord, union; where there is 
doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where there 
is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, joy. 

O divine Master, grant that we may not so much 
seek to be consoled as to console; to be understood 
as to understand; to be loved, as to love; for it is in 
giving that we receive; it is in pardoning that we are 
pardoned; and it is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life. Amen. 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and 
the plains—Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him 
who reigns? 

TENNYSON 1809 

The reward of one duty is the power to fulfill 
another. GrorcE Extor 
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Christian Europe Today and Tomorrow 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


Dr. Cavert recently returned from a visit to the 
Continent of Europe, made at the request of the 
American members of the Provisional Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. 

The following was written before the occupation 
by the Nazis of all France. 


O spend six weeks on the Continent of Europe in 

1942 is both a burden and a privilege. A burden 
because of the depressing closeness of the stark reali- 
ties of the Nazi terror. A privilege because of the 
opportunity to do what one person can to express and 
strengthen the ecumenical Christian fellowship that 
exists in spite of the war., Several American church- 
men have been able to visit England earlier in the 
year; my visit was the first made to the Continent by 
a representative of the American churches since our 
entry into the war. 

I left our shores by the Atlantic Clipper on Sep- 
tember 12. I had breakfast in New York that morning 
and dinner in Lisbon the following evening. The 
return trip of the Clipper, taking the longer and 
balmier winter route, yoked four continents—Europe, 
Africa, South America, North America. Yet there are 
still some who think that our country can live a 
separate life, and some who do not understand that 
the church must be a world community. 

Of the six weeks abroad, three were spent in 
Switzerland, the other three in transit through Un- 
occupied France, Spain and Portugal. Switzerland is 
the country par excellence for learning about the 
Continent today. As a neutral island in the center of 
a vast sea of conflicting currents, it affords the best 
single opportunity of learning about conditions in 
Europe. It was my good fortune to talk not only with 
scores of leaders in the Swiss churches but also with 
the French, Swedish, Dutch and German Christians. 


The Vitality of the Church 


The outstanding impression left by such a visit is 
that the church in Europe, in spite of all that it has 
suffered—or perhaps because of it—has a surprising 
spiritual vitality. In outward circumstances, in many 
countries, it 1s pathetically feeble—impoverished, re- 
stricted in its services, unable to provide training for 
its ministers. Not a few of its best leaders, like Bishop 
Berggrav in Norway, Prof. Hendrik Kraemer in 
Holland, and Pastor Martin Niemoeller in Germany, 
are imprisoned or interned, but the influence of their 
witness to the faith is even greater than if they were 
free. In many cases the church, in both its Protestant 
and its Catholic branches, is the greatest center of 
resistance to Nazism. 

Unoccupied France today affords the most recent 
illustration of the moral vigor and spiritual fréedom 
of the church. There the church, after a period of 
confusion, is finding its soul again in connection with 


the issue of the treatment of the Jews. When the 
Laval regime, under the demand of its Nazi master, 
adopted the policy of deporting Jews for forced labor, 
it was the church which found the clearest voice in 
their defense. The heads of both the Protestant and 
the Catholic communions made official protest. In 
both Catholic and Protestant parishes throughout the 
country pastoral letters were read, describing the 
current persecution of the Jews as unchristian. Pastors 
assisted large numbers of the hapless refugees to escape 
from the clutches of the police and provided asylum 
for Jewish children whose parents were deported. 

It is also of great significance that both in Germany 
and in occupied countries the church, in the face of 
all obstacles put in its way and deliberate efforts to 
render it ineffective, has been able to maintain its 
parish organization. The local congregations have 
withstood the disruptive forces. In fact, the church 
is the one institution which has succeeded, in the main, 
in maintaining a solidarity against totalitarian pres- 
sure. 


The Christian World Fellowship Still Lives 


Another impression, closely related to the first, is 
that, despite the war, the ecumenical Christian fellow- 
ship still lives. Wounded though it be, it survives. 

Thanks to the fact that before the war the World 
Council of Churches had come into being, at least in 
a provisional form, the leaders in the churches in most 
of the countries of Europe do not feel themselves 
wholly shut off from one another. In a surprising 
degree, Christian leaders in one nation know what is 
being thought and done in the others. 


The World Council a Reality 


It is also deeply gratifying to discover that the 
World Council of Churches, although in a preliminary 
stage of organization, is actually a functioning reality. 
In addition to its basic task of developing the ecu- 
menical contacts among all the churches, it is carrying 
on concrete services to human need in behalf of the 
co-operating churches. One of the most important 
is in behalf of refugees, particularly those who are 
Christian and have a special claim upon the sympathy 
of fellow Christians. The office is an international 
clearinghouse for the Christian agencies of refugee 
service in America, England, Switzerland and other 
countries. 

Another invaluable program, already well organ- 
ized, is the spiritual ministry to prisoners of war. 
Through its Ecumenical Chaplaincy Commission, 
working in close collaboration with the War Prisoners’ 
Aid of the Y.M.C.A., the World Council is able to 
provide for visits of chaplains to prison camps. While 
I was in Switzerland, Prof. Jacques Courvoisier, of the 
University of Geneva, was in Germany on such a visit 
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-to camps of French prisoners. As a result of the 
generous co-operation of the American Bible Society, 
the World Council is able to serve also as a center for 
sending Bibles and Testaments and religious books to 
the thousands of prisoners who ask for them. 


Postwar Relief and Reconstruction 


Even a slight contact with the European continent 
stirs the imagination to realize what a tremendous 
program for the reconstruction of the Christian institu- 
tions of many countries after the war will be necessary. 
Owing to the totalitarian character of this war the 
churches have been far more deeply affected by it than 
in the First World War. Several churches have passed 
through such radical conflicts that their structure is 
gravely disrupted. Yet these very churches, as a 
result of their years of struggle, have developed a 
stronger sense of their responsibility to the nation as 
a whole and will be spiritually ready for fresh efforts 
both in evangelism and in Christian social work. The 
first task will be to help in rebuilding the whole church 
organization in order that it may be able to serve its 
own people. 

The program of reconstruction, so far as one can 
now see, must include: (a) restoration of ruined 
churches and other buildings of Christian service; (b) 
replenishing resources of churches and Christian move- 
ments whose funds have been confiscated; (c) enabling 
Christian institutions of mercy, such as those which 
care for the sick, the poor, orphans, the aged and 
refugees, to enlarge their work in view of the increased 
need for physical relief; (d) reconstructing Christian 
youth organizations which have been disorganized, 
sometimes under coercion; (e) providing for the train- 
ing of a new supply of pastors and lay workers, now 
sorely depleted, including aid to theological schools 
and scholarships; (f) assisting im the production of 
Christian literature, now almost at a_ standstill in 
several countries; (g) re-establishing the foreign mis- 
sionary boards in countries where the home base has 
been undermined by the war. 

So vast a program cannot be carried out merely 
on a denominational basis. It must be approached in 
a truly ecumenical spirit and be an expression of a 
Christian solidarity in which each group recognizes 
each other group as members of the one body of 
Christ. All the churches which can help must help 
all the churches which need help—and that without 
any thought of proselytism. There will naturally be 
especially close relations between churches of the same 
confessional family, but every section of the recon- 
struction program must be co-ordinated with all other 
sections. The keynote of the whole effort must be not 
one of denominational extension but of working with 
and through the churches in each country in accord- 
ance with a general plan which is understood and 
accepted by all. 

Since many churches of many nations will be 
involved in the work of reconstruction, both on the 
giving and the receiving end, the problem of co-ordina- 
tion becomes acute. There is serious danger of com- 
petition, of overlapping and of conflict of policy. 
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As a concrete first step, it is urged that the 
American churches send one of their trusted leaders 
to Geneva soon to co-operate with the staff of the 
World Council. This would facilitate close collabora- 
tion between the American and the European churches 
from the very start. 


Plans have already been made for a meeting of the 
Assembly of the World Council promptly after the 
cessation of hostilities, or, if that should not be feasible, 
an enlarged meeting of the Provisional Committee to 
which all the churches which have voted to become 
members of the Council would be invited to send 
official. representatives. 


The Character of the Postwar World 


Contact with Christian leaders in the churches of 
other lands impresses one with the urgency of a greater 
give-and-take of discussion between them and us con- 
cerning the nature of the peace to be sought. It is 
not easy to exaggerate the importance of this. Unless 
there can be a systematic program of study and con- 
sultation, it may be found at the end of the war that 
there is little consensus of judgment between the 
churches of America and those of Europe as to what 
they should stand for. 

The main difference which one discerns today is 
that the American churches are thinking chiefly in 
terms of long-range objectives of a federated Europe 
in a federated world, while the European churches are 
preoccupied with the more immediate problems of how 
to secure at least some measure of order and stability 
in the period immediately following the war. To the 
Europeans, faced with the prospect of chaos after the 
collapse of Nazi domination, the great issue is whether 
any sort of decently ordered life can be quickly estab- 
lished. To them the American tendency to leap ahead 
to some ideal world order seems romantic and _ per- 
fectionist. The gulf between the two points of view 
is not unbridgeable, for American and European 
Christians are alike concerned both with the more 
immediate and the more long-range objectives—even 
though the perspective is different. But there is need 
for the two groups to have a greater exposure to each 
other’s thinking. 

There is also a noticeable difference between much 
Christian thinking in America and the best Christian 
thought of Europe with reference to the place of force 
in the maintenance of order and justice. This is a 
matter to which many American Christians close, or 
half-close, their eyes. To Europeans, on the other 
hand, it is the very crux of the future situation. They 
want to know whether the new international authority 
is to have the means of enforcing its judgments. And 
therefore they want to know what role America is 
prepared to play permanently in world affairs. They 
are especially eager to be assured that America will 
not revert to isolationism after the war. Here, again, 
is an intensely important point on which a steady 
interchange of thought between the American and 
the European churches is called for. 

In every conversation with European Christians 
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the question of the place of Germany in the postwar 
world was bound to arise. It seemed to me to be the 
question which is most in their minds. They insist 
that the answer to other questions depends on the 
answer to this. If, for example, you speak of a feder- 
ated Europe they want to know whether the German 
Reich is to be a unit in the federal union or whether 
the Reich is to be subdivided into several adminis- 
trative units so that the smaller peoples of Europe 
will not be dominated by Germany. This point of 


Thinking It Through 


Rosalie West 


HE citizens of Centreville always listened in to the 
“morning meditation” while consuming their 
coffee and bacon. Sometimes their attention was very 
much distracted; but some scrap of an idea would 
usually linger with them, to be digested as they walked 
to school or the office, or hurried through the house- 
work. 

On this particular morning it was the rector’s turn 
to broadcast. Everybody liked to hear the rector, for 
his talks were short and to the point. His topic was, 
as usual, the war. 

“This terrible conflict,” he said—while his hearers 
muffled the crunching of their toast—‘has shown up 
the inadequacy of all our time-honored institutions. 
We had become too complacent about our rich heritage 
of custom. Now we realize that when this war is over, 
we must tear up and remodel many of the old tradi- 
tional growths which we used to regard as infallible. 
We must rethink them, from the ground up. 

“Political patterns have proved themselves weak 
and ineffectual. Educational systems have not pro- 
duced the practical results in trained leadership which 
we need in this crisis. Especially have religious institu- 
tions shown themselves insufficient for the tasks of 
our time. 

“We must rethink these patterns. We must bring 
our political and educational machinery up to date. 
Above all, we must rethink our religion.” 

The rector said much more, of course—and a most 
excellent talk it was, too—but it was this last sentence 
I have quoted that stuck in the mind of Centreville as 
it hurried through its morning duties. 

“We must rethink our religion.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Fownes, a member of the liberal church, was 
most enthusiastic on the subject. “What a lovely dig 
at the fundamentalists,’ she remarked. She hoped 
plenty of them were listening in, and would take it to 
heart. 

Her husband smiled as he put on his coat. “Of 
course we don’t need to do any rethinking,” he teased. 

“Well,” she said defensively, ‘““We’ve already done 
our rethinking.” 

“Theodore Parker has, I suppose, and Emerson and 
Channing. But I wonder whether we have, really? 
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view prevails both in Neutral Switzerland and in 
occupied countries like Holland. If there is to be any 
meeting of minds as between the Christians of 
America and the Christians of Europe, the problem of 
the future status of Germany cannot be evaded. In 
this connection it is important to make a distinction 
between the Nazi regime and the German people. 
That there is a large section of the German people 
who are as opposed to Nazism as we are is hardly open 
to doubt. 


How much religious thinking do you do, darling, in the 
course of the day?” 

She threw a cushion at his mocking face just before 
he closed the door. 

The remark rankled as she washed the dishes and 
tidied the house. When the cleaning was done, she 
took out pencil and paper and sat down at her desk. 

“All right,” she said defiantly, “ll show him 
whether I can think or not.” 

There were, she knew, several religious topics that 
badly needed thinking out. They had been troubling 
her exceedingly. She listed them slowly: 

(1) There was the problem of the girls’ summer 
camp. It had been slumping, these past few years. 
Perhaps the time was wrong. Shouldn’t it be held in 
August, instead of in July? Then the standard of 
orderliness should certainly be raised. There should be 
more dignity, less rowdyism. Neater costumes. More 
supervision of recreation. 

(2) The Missionary Society needed a great deal 
of rethinking. Was this system of raising dues by giv- 
ing tea parties all a mistake, after all? And was it 
necessary to serve such rich cakes in wartime? One 
sort of cookie, now, ought to be enough—with plain 
cheese sandwiches (or peanut butter). Here was 
food for much earnest thought. 

(3) The money for the new church organ. Granted 
that the church did really need a new organ—but one 
mustn’t take anything for granted! This was the time 
to think things through. Wouldn’t it be better to use 
that money (when it was collected) for replenishing the 
Sunday school library? And in what particular way 
was the money to be collected? A sale? A concert? 
Voluntary contributions? 

Mrs. Fownes wrote on and on. She covered pages: 
with outline alone. Before it was time to prepare 
dinner she had done a prodigious amount of thinking. 
Her head ached with it. 

“T’ll show him,” she said triumphantly, rising to 
put her work away, “Dll show him whether or not I’m 
capable of religious thinking.” 

* * * 

Rufus Harrison of the evangelical church pondered 
deeply on the rector’s sermonette as he made his way 
to the office. It was true, too true, that he needed to 
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rethink his religious fundamentals. Here were skeptical 
scholars playing havoc with the Scriptures and leading 
the young astray with their half-baked doctrines. And 
what was he, Rufus Harrison, doing to stop it? 

There ought to be some sort of campaign organized 
to combat these dangerous teachings. Fundamentalist 
arguments should be rethought, from the very begin- 
ning. A more effectual presentation of basic Truth 
should be worked out for use against the Enemy. 

Yes, religion must be rethought. Right back to 
rock bottom. What was rock bottom? There must 
be a few self-evident truths, of course, taken for 
granted—such as God, and the cross, and the primary 
indisputable fact that the fundamentalists were right 
and the modernists wrong. 

Very well! Begin from there. 

(1) There was this question of pre- or post-millen- 
nialism. He had never stuck to it long enough to get 
to the bottom of it. And the precise way in which 
Scripture was inspired; he was hazy about that. There 
was Predestination and Free Will. And what about 
“fallmg from grace”? What was the Unpardonable 
Sin? Heavens, what a stupendous lot of thinking there 
was to be done. 

(2) It was high time he wrestled with this subject 
of Prophecy. For years he had’ let it float over his 
head, never bothering to get down to serious grips 
with it. Laziness, that’s all. Very well, it was time 
he dug into it. Who, exactly, were the Beast and 
Antichrist? Were the British-Israelists right? Could 
the Apocrypha be legitimately used to accurately pre- 
dict the outcome of this war? 

Yes, Rufus Harrison acknowledged with a deep 
sigh as he opened the office door, he would have plenty 
to do rethinking his religion. 

* * * 

Mrs. Rufus Harrison, meanwhile, was smiling to 
herself as she tackled the household chores. The 
rector, indeed, talking about rethinking religion! With 
the chanting and intoning he did—the heathenish 
repetition of prayers out of a book—and the cross 
carried in procession up the aisle! Just as nearly 
Catholic as it could be. The mouthing of creeds—the 
magic hocus-pocus he made of the sacraments! 

How very thankful she was that her church had 

eliminated all these nonessentials. That the simple 
truths of the Atonement, the Resurrection and the first 
chapter of Genesis were the solid rock she had to stand 
on. The great irrefutable facts that needed no re- 
thinking. 
* * * 

Dr. Stevens, the rector, was sorting out papers on 
his study table after breakfast, when his daughter 
Helen walked in and asked, 

“Busy, dad?” 

“Never too busy,” smiled the rector, “for a chat with 
you.” 

“T do want to talk.” She sat down at the table. 
‘Her father noticed how sober and tense she was, her 
young face set in a puzzled discontent that he had 
_mever noticed there before. 


isn’t that I don’t understand. 
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“All right,” he said. “Shoot.” 

“It’s about your broadcast, dad. Did you really 
mean that?” 

“What, dear?” 

“That we must dig down to bedrock and rethink 
our religion from the beginning?” 
“Most certainly I meant it. 

said what I didn’t mean?” 

“O. K., then.” She hesitated, looking speculatively 
into his eyes. “‘T’ve wanted to talk to you for ever so 
long—but never had the courage.” 

“Courage!” laughed the rector. 
to your own dad? 
bad.” 

“Oh, but—dad!” She leaned toward him, her 
brown eyes burning with pent-up emotion. “It’s been 
bothering me for months. It’s exactly what I’ve been 
wanting to do, but hardly dared. There’s God. I’ve 
longed to be free to rethink him. He’s unreal to me, 
somehow. But he was so real to Jesus. Who 7s he? 
And where? How am I to meet and touch him? 
Prayer—it means so much to some people; but it’s such 
a strange, vague thing to me. I pray because I ought; 
I say over words. Dad, that’s all our church service 
is to me—words, words. I’m sick of it. JI want more. 
Some people have more.” 

She stopped. Her father’s face had gone white, as 
though she had struck him a blow. ’ 

“There!” she went on, “I knew you'd be hurt. 
That’s why I haven’t said anything beforc—-well, I 
may as well finish now. Dad, what 7s the use of all 
our crazy old forms?—marching up the aisle with the 
cross, and chanting the same oid werds every Sundey. 
What does it all mean, anyway? It doesn’t explain 
God, or tell me how to find him. I get up. sweetly 
every Sunday and repeat the Apostles’ Creed, and. it 
doesn’t mean a thing to me—not a thing. Why not 
start rethinking that, dad? Ive just made up my 
mind not ever to say it again, till I can do it sincerely. 
I don’t believe those queer things. Who does?” 

The rector’s mouth was set hard. “Helen!” He 
tried to say it gently, but couldn’t keep. the hurt out 
of his voice. “You, too? I’ve expected this, of course — 
you're young.” 

“Young!” She flung out the word hotly. “Isn't 
religion for me, too, as well as for the old and wise and 
sedate? Jesus was young.” 

Her father held up his hand. “I think it is my turn, 
dear.” 

She sat back, biting her lip—well, anyway, she’d 
dared, but it was awful, having to hurt him. 

“My dear girl,” her father began, very slowly, “it 
I do. When we're 
young and keen and analytical, we want to probe 
everything. We want to rend even the heavens and 
reduce God to a formula. But life teaches us. There 
are things we can’t probe.” 

“The Apostolic Succession, I suppose,” whispered 
Helen. 

He pretended not to hear. “Who can analyze 

God? Suppose we scrapped all the religion we have; 


Why should I have 


“Courage to talk 
Come, now—surely I’m not that 
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all the sacred words and thoughts that have been built 
up through the centuries, lived through the souls of 
holy men of God. Does this heritage of ours mean 
nothing to you, dear? But just suppose you swept 
them all into the wastebasket and began afresh—” 

“Yes! That’s exactly what I’d like to do. That’s 
what I might have thought you meant this morning, 
if—if I hadn’t known you.” 

“Now that’s stupid of you, Helen. Even you can’t 
believe that all the richness of past experience can be 
swept away—with your education and training.” 

“T didn’t mean swept away, dad. I should have 
said, ‘rethought.’ Mustn’t we, each one of us, rethink 
the past—digest it in our own souls—before it can live 
for us and give direction to our lives? Are we simply 
to swallow whole the theories we are taught? Why 
can’t we question a teaching, just because it’s religious? 
You talk about the Past. Dad, you and your religion 
are being stifled by the past. The very air in the 
church is stale and dead, with all those tablets and 
tombstones decorating the walls and churchyard.” 

“Helen!” cried her father. “Have you no reverence 
for sacred things at all?” 

_ She clasped her hands in her lap and thought, oh, 
what’s the use of ever saying anything. 

“Well, dad,” she tried to smile, “what did you mean 
then, this morning?” 

“Why, I’m sure I never dreamed of passing on the 
idea that we should question these strongholds of our 
faith, on which our whole hope of salvation and holy 
living is built. Such doubting would only result in 
chaos. Fancy thinking myself capable of remodeling 
the Apostles’ Creed—or delving into the Apostolic 
Succession! But there are many details of the outward 
working of our Christian institutions that are sadly in 
need of drastic reorganization. Our Mission work, for 
instance; how halfhearted we are about it. How 
remiss we are in the giving of our substance to the 
Lord’s work. Look at our Young People’s Societies: 
stale—half dead.” 

“The cross needs polishing,” put in Helen, with a 
twinkle in her eye, “and the little frills round the choir- 
boys’ necks need ironing. Oh yes, dad, I heartily 
agree; we must rethink our religion from the ground 
up.” 

He said sternly, “Helen!” 

She rose and gave him a swift kiss. ‘“Dad—you’re 
a sweet, darling old fossil. I admire you tremendously 
—and I’m so sorry I hurt your feelings.” 

She turned and walked out slowly, thoughtfully, 
into the morning sunshine. 

And the rector, with a baffled, helpless expression 
on his fine spiritual face, stood by the table looking 
after her. 


INBROTHERED 
There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 
None goes his way alone: 
All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 
. Epwin MarknaM 
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We Appeal to All Universalists 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


HEN the Japanese forces attacked Pearl Harbor 

on December 7, 1941, part of the story was given 
to the people of America via radio from the lips 
of a Universalist, Ford Wilkins, who was stationed in 
Manila. Ford Wilkins is now a prisoner of war in that 
city. Our prayers and our hopes are with him and 
with the unnumbered thousands who are suffering in 
one way or another as the result of this war. 

Universalist people, with their gospel of brother- 
hood, are determined to do their share in alleviating 
the suffering incident to this war. They are anxious 
to help their own—men like Wilkins—and thousands 
of others who are serving their country. More than 
that, they want to help in places where the suffering 
is imdescribable—in countries like China, Great 
Britain, Africa and Russia. To that end, the Univer- 
salist War Relief Committee was organized for the 
purpose of studying the need and raising funds among 
our own people. 

This committee has been in constant touch with 
the Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the 
Churches of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. We have steadfastly refused to set up 
any machinery for relief work abroad, preferring rather 
to use the men and machinery of trustworthy organiza- 
tions already in the field. In this way our money goes 
farther—nearly every cent goes directly for relief, 
there is no costly “overhead” expense. By this 
method, we are literally “losing our life’—losing our 
identity as helpers—but those who are receiving aid 
are benefited the more. 

Now we are asking that in every one of our 
churches a special offering be taken for War Relief on 
Sunday, December 6, 1942—almost a year from the 
day of the attack on Pearl Harbor. When this money 
is received, we ask local church treasurers to send a 
check or money order for the full amount to the 
treasurer of our committee, A. Ingham Bicknell, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Please use the name, 
Universalist War Relief Fund, in making out checks 
or orders. Also, we ask isolated Universalists to send 
their gifts, properly marked, directly to Mr. Bicknell. 

Why do we and other denominations continue to 
appeal for funds in this way? Reason number one: 
In this global war, the need is so great that the best 
we and all other organizations can do in the way of 
giving will not be enough. The appalling suffering in 
the Honan Province of China alone is an indication 
of the immensity of the problem. Here, millions of 
men, women and children are starving as the ‘result 
of flood, famine and war. They are eating the bark of 
trees—anything to stop that horrible craving for food. 
Some families are selling their children in desperation; 
fathers are reported to have poisoned their families to 
save them from the horror of hunger. And China is 
just one place in this world of suffering. 

Reason number two: If the people in the Christian 
churches stop giving, the wells of mercy and compas- 
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sion will soon dry up. All humanitarian work stems 
from the church, and if the church fails now, in this 
continuing emergency, the work of healing will be 
dealt a mortal blow. ‘ 

Reason number three: Whether we like it or not, 
the primary obligation for the support of this vast 
program of relief now falls upon the people of the 
United States. 

Therefore, with all this and more in mind, we appeal 
to all Universalists to contribute to our fund. We ask 
you to give generously. We ask you to trust the 
judgment of your committee in the selection of objec- 
tives and in the allocation of funds. Plan now for that 
special offering on December 6. 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


INCE the publication July, 1942, of new and renewed 
memberships in the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, the 
undernoted names have been recorded. 


Gratitude for the support given to the Universalist Church 
of America through the Fellowship is genuinely appreciated. 
Death and economic limitations prevented the renewal of a 
substantial number of memberships during the fiscal year 
1941 to 1942, but a sufficient number of devoted Universalists 
filled the gaps and offset these losses. 


Many more members are needed. Perhaps some who read 
this statement, and who are not now sharing in this support 
of our common mission, will be glad to give assistance. 
Checks should be made payable to “The Universalist Church 
of America, for the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship.” 
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Mrs. Willis E. Swift, Augusta, Maine 

Mrs. Leslie Tanner, Medina, N. Y., in memory of Leslie 
Tanner. 

Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D.D., Boston, Mass. 

J. Verne Wood, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cyrus C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 

Mrs. L. E. Yerdon, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
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THE ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Henry T. Arwoop 


HE forty-second annual sessions of the Alabama Conven- 

tion were held October 24 and 25 in the Ariton Univer- 
salist church. The usual time given the convention this year 
was shortened to cover two half-day and one evening ses- 
sions. Churches are far apart in Alabama and the tire prob- 
lem is a real one, even for those who are eligible to purchase 
new tires. 

The business session was held on Saturday afternoon. The 
following officers were elected: President, Rev. Henry T. 
Crumpton; vice-president, Osler Langley; secretary, Rev. 
Henry T. Atwood; treasurer, Thomas McMillan; Fellowship 
Committee, Dr. Lyman Ward, Rev. Henry T. Atwood, San- 
ford J. McGowin and Floyd McGowin; state board trustees 
for three years, Mrs. Weyland Mills and A. P. Rhodes. 

The state board of trustees refused to accept the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Leonard C. Prater, now serving as a chaplain in 
the army, and granted him instead leave of absence. Rev. 
Henry T. Atwood was appointed acting superintendent. Dr. 
Lyman Ward and Rey. Henry T. Crumpton kindly consented 
to supply temporarily the churches which Mr. Prater formerly 
served. 

The Association of Universalist Women elected Mrs. J. G. 
McGowin president, Mrs. Leonard Prater vice-president, Miss 
Olive Spann secretary, and Miss Virginia Jernigan treasurer. 

Sunday morning, after an early meeting of the state board 
of trustees, the convention reconvened for worship. Rev. 
Henry T. Crumpton preached the sermon and Rey. Henry T. 
Atwood held a memorial service for Universalists who died 
during the past year. Lieutenant Prater, who arrived on a 
pass from Fort McClellan, conducted the service. 

It was the shortest convention held in Alabama, and those 
present missed the extra activities that give life and content 
to a gathering of this kind. The attendance, however, was 
good. All churches except one were represented. The offering 
to the Gunn Ministerial Fund was higher than usual—$60.71. 


THE INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Prart M. Mock 


HE ninety-fifth annual session of the Universalist Con- 

vention of Indiana was held October 9, 10 and 11 in the 
church in Salem, near Peru. 

Delegates were present from Fincastle, 
Muncie, Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley and Salem. 

In the absence of the president, Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
the vice-president, Amos Smith, presided. 

The Salem people, with their pastor, Rev. David Rose, 
had planned carefully and gave unstintedly of their time to 
provide hospitality. 

Most of the churches reported gains in membership, and 
all reported gain in interest and attendance. 

The treasurer reported that for the first time in many 
years the church was free of all legal entanglements. 

Through efforts of the executive board the churches and 
isolated Universalists contributed three hundred _ thirty- 
six dollars to the Forward Together Program and _ the 
Emergency Fund as an Easter offering. 

One church, Muncie, has a full-time pastorate, with 
Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt as minister. Manchester has 
services once a month with Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of 
Cincinnati as pastor. Galveston, Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley 
and Salem have services twice a month with Rev. David Rose 
as pastor. : 

Members of several church schools reported benefit 
derived from the Midwest Institute at Shakamak State Park. 

The Association of Universalist Women reported increased 
interest in its activities. The Ladies’ Aid Society of Pleasant 
Valley announced its intention of becoming a part of the 
organization. 

Recommendations were adopted that the state board 
continue its efforts to open dormant churches and_ secure a 
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pastor for the Fincastle church; that full support be given 
to the war effort; that the ministers urge all women of the 
church to participate in the program outlined by the National 
A.U.W., and to use the material provided by the National 
Association; that support of the Midwest Institute at Shaka- 
mak be continued; that the constitution of the state conven- 
tion be amended to permit the presidents of the Church 
School Convention and Association of Universalist Women 
to be members of the state board; and that both members 
and pastors make an effort to increase the membership of 
churches. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the 
work of the general superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
and urging all ministers to help overcome, by the spirit of 
love, the fear, hatred and suspicion being engendered by sub- 
versive interests among people of different creeds, races and 
classes. 

Further resolutions expressed regret at the loss of the 
president, Theodore F. Schlaegel, due to the exigencies of 
war, and thanked the host church for its helpfulness. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the National 
Association of Universalist Women, was present throughout 
the convention and gave invaluable aid by her addresses and 
advice. 

Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt preached the occasional sermon, 
Friday evening. The offering for the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund was $24.80. 

The Fellowship Dinner Saturday evening was attended by 
fifty people. Rev. David Rose was toastmaster. 

On Sunday morning a Church School Clinic was held with 
Mrs. Amos Smith of Oaklandon in charge. 

An address on “Are We Measuring Up?” by Miss Folsom, 
and installation of officers, by Miss Ida Galbreath, followed 
by luncheon, concluded the convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Amos Smith, Oaklandon; 
vice-president, Rev. David Rose, Galveston; secretary, Rev. 
Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, Glenn Bolander, 
Oaklandon; trustee, Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 
Fellowship Committee: President, Rev. David Rose; secre- 
tary, Miss Vernice Hanks, Peru; Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
Rev. Pearl M. Mock, and Robert W. Lusk. Preacher of 
occasional sermon to be selected later. Place of meeting, 
1943, Oaklandon. 


WHY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 
Auice M. Harrison 


HAT is it a church school should try to do? 

It should try to lead its members into a living relation- 
ship with God. This can be done through worship, through 
an understanding of the world, through science and the 
exploration of ideas, through knowing such personalities as 
Jesus, Paul, Hosea, David, Livingstone, Clara Barton, John 
Murray, and others in whose lives God was real. 

It should try to direct its members in an appreciation of 
the life and teachings of Jesus, not only in passages to be 
learned, but in a personality to be loved. What was there 
about Jesus that made him the central figure of Christianity? 
Why was it that Zaccheus, Matthew, Peter, Mary Magdalene, 
John, were different after having known Jesus? 

It should try to impart a knowledge and an understanding 
of the Bible and an intelligent love for it. To view it as a 
story of religious experiences with meaning for today. 

It should try to lead its members into participation in 
the life and work of the church. This is done by creating 
loyalty to the church and pride in it through a vision of what 
the church is doing and ought to do in realization of its 
shortcomings. It can be done best of all through sharing 
responsibility. By seeing that, as members of the church 
‘school grow older, they are not forgotten in the work and 
responsibilities of the church. 

It should try to lead its members in a progressive and 
continuous development of Christian character. This can 
be done by interpreting religiously each life-situation, by 
social and recreational experiences, service activities, and 
worship—the total church-school experience. 
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It should try to lead its members in an enthusiastic, clear 
participation in the building of a better world. This can be 
done by learning to appreciate the contributions of other 
races and faiths, by building attitudes of love and good will 
for all peoples, by becoming aware of the goodness in the 
world, and also the badness, such as social injustice and 
poverty. . 

The whole experience of church school should be creative 
rather than transmissive, and thus become effective in the 
lives of its members—Lynn Times. 


A TEXAS STORY 

EXAS is a fruitful land for the growth of tall stories of 
4 be many different brands as marked the cattle when 
the cowboys roamed that cattle empire. But here is one 
story that is among the best: 

“A keen-witted man in America, a peddler of patent 
medicines, was met in a Texas town by a sheriff who made 
a habit of catching commercial travelers who lacked a license 
to do business in the state. ‘What are you selling?’ he asked. 
‘Jackson’s Blue Pills for People with the Blues,’ said the 
traveler, whose praise of his product was interrupted by the 
sheriff’s eager question as to whether he could buy a case. 
After the deal—ten dollars was paid by the sheriff—the offi- 
cial asked to see the traveler’s license, and was greatly cha- 
grined when it was produced. ‘I’m not so sure,’ he said, a 
few moments later, ‘that I want the stuff. Can I sell it back 
to you?’ ‘Sure,’ said the traveler, ‘I'll give you a dollar for 
the case.’ When the trade was over the traveler turned 
truculently towards the sheriff and said, ‘Now let me “see 
your license’; and none being producible, of course, he 
lodged an accusation of trading without a license at the 
court house, and later had the satisfaction of hearing the 
sheriff fined ten dollars for his offensé. ‘You might as well 
try to hold a greased eel as a Yankee,’ was the sheriff's final 
comment on his misadventure.’—North Carolina Christian 
Advocate. 

NAME FOR THIS WAR 

E have been needing a name for this war. The Christian 

Science Monitor has supplied it, and upholds its fitness 
in an able and challenging editorial. This, asserts the Monitor, 
is the War of Interdependence. America, the Americas, with 
the other United Nations, are fighting against the aggressors, 
“not because they want to but because they are interdepend- 
ent and did not recognize the fact in time to act upon it in 
such a way as to preserve peace.” 

Pity ‘tis, ’tis true. Recognition of the fact of inter- 
dependence, that no nation can live to itself alone and survive, 
would have prevented the crucifixion of Woodrow Wilson; 
would have enlisted the United States in the high cause of 
maintaining peace in the world; would have prevented the re- 
armament of Germany, the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, 
the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. It would have made a 
powerful, unyielding League of Nations. There would be no 
Munich to besmirch history, no Pearl Harbor to redden it 
with infamy. 

We are reaping’ the whirlwind, we and all the nations 
joined with us in this struggle of the ages. We shall out- 
ride it, God with us, but the combined strength of the many 
nations, one-purposed, will be required to win the victory. 
And the interdependence must hold after the war, wax 
stronger, or we shall face another whirlwind that will over- 
whelm and destroy us—Dallas (Texas) Morning News. 


THE FEMININE PART IN WAR 

F the experience of other nations is a criterion, more and 

more women who have never been regularly employed must 
be trained for essential work. 

The principle of selective service adopted originally only 
for the army may very well have to be extended to wide range 
of employments far behind the lines. With the labor supply 
so short, it is imperative that our man power be organized for 
the most effective possible employment.—Cleveland | Plain 
Dealer. / 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CONSISTENCY, THOU ART NOT A JEWEL 


To THe Eprror: 

It makes me smile (I smile easily) to follow the attempts 
of the apologists to explain how they can support the war 
and yet be Christians. To me it needs neither argument nor 
explanation. They are not consistent Christians. I do not 
find fault with them for that. 

The term “Christian” may well carry two meanings. It 
means, in the first place, those who accept wholeheartedly 
and consistently, both the spirit and the letter of Jesus’ 
teachings and his way of living, and in the second those of 
good habits and character who are followers of Jesus without 
too much regard for their personal beliefs or too strict adher- 
ence to his habitual way of life. There are no_ perfect 
Christians. 

Not for a moment do I challenge any war-minded persons 
the right to be called Christians. I am here wholly concerned 
with the arguments of those who seem to assume that they 
strictly conform, both in faith and practice, to the teachings 
and commands of Jesus. 

There is no question as to what Jesus stood for and what 
he taught. Of course he taught nonresistance to evil, non- 
physical force even in self-defense, and he laid the foundation 
of his kingdom on love. Love was his first law. He was a 
pacifist, as we call such persons with no disrespect. 

There were no “occasionalisms,” no “circumstances,” no 
“ifs or buts or ands” attached by him to any of his teachings 
and acts of conduct in all his life and death. It was all 
straight thinking, no crooked turns or any doubtful direction, 
plain as the nose on one’s face. 

The fatal defects in the arguments and explanations of 
war-minded Christians are that they do not realize, or per- 
haps are not willing to admit, that they do not believe in the 
doctrine of nonresistance as Jesus taught and practiced it, 
and are unwilling to practice it themselves. I appreciate this 
failure. Have not we all struggled over this difficult dilemma? 

The war-minded brethren who think they are logical and 
consistent followers of Jesus when they support the war are 
simply not thinking straight when they insert “circumstances” 
and “occasionalisms” and seem to imply that Jesus had “occa- 
sions” and “circumstances” in mind. Maybe he had. But 
there is no record of it. So far as the record goes it shows 
him to have been definite, absolute, final, a nonresister of 
evil. 

When the war-supporting Christians frankly acknowledge 
that they are not followers in the matter of pacifism and non- 
resistance to evil (which they all admit by their conduct), I 
am heartily with them. I agree perfectly that we should 
resist the evil of the Axis, make physical war upon it until 
it is wholly destroyed. All the same I know it is not what 
Jesus taught. I am not a stickler for consistency, neither is 
the editor of Tue Curist1An Leaner, nor was Dr. Peabody, 
neither are any Christians in any of the churches. When we 
advocate war or take a hand in war, it is then that we side- 
step the doctrine of nonresistance of Jesus. Let no one fool 
himself in thinking otherwise. 

All Christians alike profoundly regret the war. The cost 
is too terrific, the peace at the end too uncertain. But there 
are eternal principles at stake—human progress and a better 
way of life for the generations ahead of us. The “making of 
man” must continue its upward trend. It is in the blood of 
mankind. It cannot be halted or turned aside. We must 
not fail. We must be true to God, true to human nature. 
Yes, we must fight! 

R. S. KeLtterMan 


Blanchester, Ohio 


How simple and easy is such argument! Everybody who 
lifts his hand to help his country in a time of war is “war- 
minded.” There is not the slightest difference between the 
son of Mussolini who dropped his bombs on naked Ethiopians 


running for shelter and who gloried in the poetry and beauty 
of the carnage, and the man who has recourse to war as a 
dread necessity but whose whole life is bent toward estab- 
lishing peace and a world of order, justice and brotherhood. 
It is easy to say that under no conditions whatever would 
Jesus approve of the use of force. Perhaps this is true and 
perhaps it is not. What we can be sure of is that the whole 
tendency and spirit of his life was to build up, not tear 
down—to help, not hinder—to spread good will and not hate. 
We of lesser moral stature are called upon to apply his teach- 
ings to a different world. Perhaps we who regard the united 
effort of the democratic nations to re-establish liberty and 
justice are wrong—but we do not think so. All we say is 
what the old Scotsman said, “Lord, grant that we may be 

right, for we be very determined.” 
Tue Epiror 


BIRTH CONTROL AND PROHIBITION 


To rue Eprror: 

The campaign in Massachusetts is over, and I do not know 
the results. But some comments come to my mind that seem 
worth writing to you, and after you know the results you can 
see whether they are worth printing. 

In the first place let me say that it seems to me there are 
instructive parallels between the situation as to birth control 
and that in regard to prohibition, but also differences. In the 
case of liquor prohibition, a powerful ecclesiastical machine 
believed that all use of alcoholic liquor was a sin and tried to 
regulate even the doctors. 

In the present case, legislation not originally passed by 
Roman Catholics, but intended to prevent race suicide and 
dating back to between 1840 and 1880, was very sweeping in 
its making illegal all methods of regulating births. The Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical machine opposed a referendum relaxing 
the law somewhat, so far as registered physicians were con- 
cerned. The relaxation, which was favored by a long line 
of physicians including most of those I know in Cambridge, 
it was maintained would be abused by unscrupulous physicians 
—a practical acknowledgment that registration does not mean 
very much. In the same way it was called to attention that 
there were many chartered medical schools in the state, but 
only three were “approved” (Tufts one) . 

The Roman Catholic clergy in general urged their flock to 
register and vote “no.” Various Protestant bodies and com- 
mittees took the opposite position, and the enactment of the 
relaxing referendum was backed by a “mother’s health coun- 
cil,” but very largely the Protestant clergy did not discuss the 
question, though I am inclined to believe that most of them 
voted “yes.” There were notable exceptions. 

Some of the Democratic candidates made a great point of 
the question in their speeches, as might be expected in view of 
the fact that the bulk of their supporters are Roman Catholics. 
Even those Democrats who really favored some relaxation of 
the law privately said little or nothing about it publicly. 

On the other hand, the official Republican attitude was to 
ignore the question in a policy of appeasement. Some who 
voted “no” did it from conviction, partly out of general ob- 
jection to race suicide, partly because they objected to the 
issue being raised as a divisive one just now, partly from rea- 
sons of party policy and expediency. 

* * * 

I was interrupted here so that the rest of the letter is after 
the returns and no longer has prophetic character! 

The birth-control referendum illustrates the difficulty of 
legislation by popular referendum. The Roman Catholics did 
not emphasize the fact that there is one method (rhythmic 
continence) authorized by their church. 

The other side emphasized danger to health and life, not 
borne out by statistics, and ignored the vast moral distinction 
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between occasional use of the Roman Catholic or any other 
method for economic reasons, and to obtain convenient spac- 
ing, and such a use as amounts to race suicide. 

I know of a case where a woman years ago had six children 
spaced about four years apart. Accident? 

References to a tremendous amount of bootlegging going 
on, which I did not realize until the discussion, were used by 
both sides, with no suggestions as to remedies, which as I see 
it must only come satisfactorily from improvement in moral 
standards. The kind of virtue that comes from ignorance or 
compulsion may be queried. 

The scientific policy both as to liquor and to contraceptives 
should in my judgment be the same. The sin comes in the 
motive—in subordinating selfish short pleasure to general 
welfare and permanent results. That cannot be reached by 
law. 

In so far as certain habits are damaging to the public 
welfare, they should be restricted by law, which should not 
go ahead of what a considerable body of public sentiment con- 
siders unjust. There will always be room for preaching and 
practicing a morality above and beyond the law. 

But even in the days of the most rigorous prohibition it 
was not made illegal to discuss the relative demerits of cider, 
beer, wine and “hard liquor.” 

I doubt the wisdom of the Roman Catholic Chureh, which 
is not infallible in politics, in its intransigeant attitude in the 
matter of birth-control legislation. Their literature opposing 
the relaxation has advertised contraceptives, which is a much 
bigger business than I had realized. Not being willing to per- 
mit physicians who are registered to give advice it will be 
interesting to notice if any steps are taken by the church to 
prevent bootlegging advice by drugstore clerks. 

In the whole discussion very little was said as to the eco- 
nomic importance of the matter, or of the possibility that 
while wrong as a practice it might be occasionally proper from 
worthy motives. Yet obviously with regard to wine or cider 
or other intoxicant, the regular use stands on a different foot- 
ing from an occasional use, and the use under physicians’ 
advice from the fashionable or excessive use, at least when 
one is discussing the matter scientifically. 

Aurrep C. Lang 
Cambridge Mass. 


WANTS HITLER TO HOE YAMS 


To THE Eprror: 

When victory comes to the armies of the United Nations 
there will be danger of a short period of terrible and indis- 
criminate vengeance, and then a reaction which will allow 
many of the worst and most dangerous criminals to go scot 
free. There is also the danger of making scoundrels into 
national martyrs. Let us bear in mind that, before last De- 
cember, about 30 per cent of Americans considered Hitler and 
Mussolini pretty good fellows. Yet to treat such homicidal 
maniacs as they have usually been treated would be bad for 
the morale of the world. 

Taking a hint from Britain’s disposal of Napoleon after 
Waterloo, I suggest a plan which would make the punishment 
fit the crime. 

Let a council of the United Nations announce that, after 
victory, punishment will be confined to not more than ten 
thousand in the Axis nations adjudged most guilty of acts of 
cruelty and criminal oppression, and that these will be trans- 
ported to an island in the Pacific. The ten thousand should 
include those members of the military and diplomatic staffs 
who carried out the evil policies of the master minds. Nazism 
and its affiliates would thus be deprived of leadership. 

One of the larger islands of the Solomons group would do 
excellently. The ten thousand should be provided with food 
for a year, with seed and tools, and left to earn a living. Their 
wives and children should be permitted to accompany them. 
Self-government should be allowed under a staff of educated 
commissars, chosen from among the Jews, Czechs, Poles, 
Greeks, and other subjugated peoples.. There should be a 
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military guard to make escape impossible, but censored com- 
munication with the outside should be allowed. Hitler hoeing 
yams for a living by the side of Mussolini and Yamamoto 
would seem neither romantic nor heroic. 

Why not put those fellows to good use while at the same 
time furnishing the students of abnormal psychology, crimi- 
nology, and sociology with an excellent laboratory for research? 

Ernest M. WuiItesMItTH 
Mitchellville, Iowa 


THE SCHOOL STREET CHURCH 


To rue Eprror: 

Your readers who are interested in the great School Street 
Universalist Church may find a brief historical sketch in 
Vol. 96 (July, 1942, pp. 275-276) of the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register (Boston) . 


Hiab 


MAINE YOUNG PEOPLE REGRET LETTER 


To THE Eprror: 

The following resolutions were approved at the fifty-fourth 
annual convention of the Maine Young People’s Christian 
Union held in Auburn on October 29 and 30: 

“Be it resolved that this convention go on record as looking 
with extreme disapproval upon the recent action of the na- 
tional president of the Universalist Youth Fellowship in ex- 
pressing opinions in the Universalist Church press, over his 
signature as president, which do not faithfully reflect the 
opinions of the great majority of Universalist young people.” 

“Be it further resolved that the secretary be instructed to 
communicate copies of this resolution to Tur Curristi1an 
Lreaper and to the president of the National Universalist 
Youth Fellowship.” 

IsaBeL ANSELL, Secretary 
Orono, Maine 


A FREE JOURNAL FOR UNITARIANS 


To rue Eprror: 

I notice that some of the good things in your current 
issue are from Unitarians (Gray-Smith, Pomeroy, Penning- 
ton, Llewellyn Jones). It gives me an idea. 

Unitarians have now no independent news magazine since 
the Christian Register became a house organ. Why not 
include a page of Unitarian news and go out for subscriptions 
among Unitarians? The field is wide open. Unitarians have 
a love of free journalism and I believe many would support 
a free church paper which was designed for both Universalists 
and Unitarians. 

A Untrartan MInister 


SHOCKING ACTION 


To rue Epiror: 

I am still shocked that Tue Leaper should use anything as 
radical as the series of lectures by Rev. B. F. Gibbons of 
Wausau. What will the vested interests think? What about 
Universalist endowments? First thing you know someone will 
think that we believe in the brotherhood of man in economics 
as well as in politics, and then the fat will be in the fire. 

J. W. McKnicur 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A NEW ERA THROUGH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To rue Eprror: 

This is to express my appreciation of the September 5th 
issue of THe CuristrAN Leaver and of the efforts of all who 
made it possible. If we can assimilate and translate into life 
the truths set forth we may find ourselves not “‘on the thresh- 
old” but over the threshold and participating in the launch- 
ing of a new era. What a challenging privilege! 

OLLIE CUNNINGHAM 
Augusta, Maine. ek, 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Contemporary Curist. By W. A. 
Smart. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 


The notion that scholarly writing must 
be aloof and technical is disproven in this 
simple yet learned book. Profound 
things are uttered here in a style limpid 
and direct. Very rarely are there quo- 
tations, but there is authority that indi- 
cates long and complete acquaintance 
with literature about Jesus. It is not 
merely the authority of knowledge en- 
gagingly presented—it is the more im- 
pressive authority of a mind with its own 
mature viewpoint. 

Dr. Smart reviews three ways of un- 
tangling the historical record of Jesus’ 
life—literary comparison, historicosocial 
comparisons, form criticism—and_ con- 
cludes that none of them can be consid- 
ered as final. However, “there will never 
be any doubt as to what we mean by 
“Christ-like.” In another chapter the 
measure of the contemporary world is 
taken by the spirit of Christ. The author 
makes one wonder that Jesus had as long 
a ministry as three years, and how by 
any means such a ministry could last 
even that long today. Another forceful 
chapter, “The Impossible Christ,” illus- 
trates that “the attempt to be Christian 
in an unchristian world catches one con- 
stantly on the horns of inescapable 
dilemma.” 

Yes, this is a completely honest, un- 
pretentious book that can be recom- 
mended to the thoughtful layman as well 
as to his minister. 

Harmon M. Gener 


‘Tut Lorp’s Prayer. By Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle. | Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.00. 


Are you a preacher and do you have 
in mind an unformulated plan to deliver 
a series of sermons on the prayer pattern 
that Jesus gave? As usual, when Dr. 
Tittle speaks he says something. And 
you would be well advised to read this 
concise and incisive book. Many have 
preached such a series of sermons and 
many have written commentaries and 
books on this theme. The special glory 
of this recent book is its timeliness. The 
Lord’s Prayer is newly analyzed and 
applied to our own appalling era—‘a 
time when human wisdom is confessedly 
bankrupt and human folly has brought 
forth disaster.” ? 

Are you no preacher, but only a lay- 
-man seeking to find the truth as it is in 
Jesus—a fighter for faith in a world 
resounding with bomb explosions and 
the maledictions of hate and _ greed? 
Then, dear soul, you are sure to find 
light and leading in this great little book. 
It will forward you toward peace. The 
author or someone else has set forth the 
purpose of this book in this wise: 

To stimulate effortful prayer—that the 


name of God may be hallowed in a world 
where the true nature of God is still 
largely unrecognized;—that the Kingdom 
of God may come in a world that ap- 
pears to be ruled by pride, greed, cun- 
ning, and military force;—that the will 
of God may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, despite every force that is ar- 
rayed against it;—that daily bread may 
be provided for all in a world where 
millions of human beings now go hungry, 
although there is bread enough and to 
spare;—that men who are abashed by 
the thoughts of their minds and the 
desires of their hearts may obtain the 
forgiveness of sins;—that men who are 
sorely tried and tempted may obtain 
deliverance from evil at a time when 
demonic forces are sweeping over the 
earth;—that men may confidently cry 
out: Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory for ever. Amen. 


Winuiam CoupEen 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. 
Edited by Harlean James. American 
Planning and Civie Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

The vast extent to which planning has 
become essential to the welfare of the 
American people is revealed in the 
record of recent civic advance in the 
fields of planning, parks, housing and 
neighborhood improvement contained 
in this book. 

This publication, which contains the 
principal papers delivered at the Na- 
tional Conference on Planning held at 
Philadelphia in May, 1941, and the Miss- 
issippi Valley meeting of the National 
Conference on State Parks held in Ili- 
nois in June, 1941, is indicative of the 
degree to which planning has become 
basic to our social betterment. 

Concerned with national, regional, 
state and community planning, the basic 
concern in the minds of the contribu- 
tors to this volume is that “given a cer- 
tain area of land with certain resources 
and certain skills being applied to them, 
how can intelligent planning help secure 
the highest possible level of communal 
welfare both now and in the years 
ahead?” 

Of particular interest at the moment is 
the concern for postwar planning. Writes 
Charles E. Merriam of the National 
Resources Planning Board, “In a real 
sense, postwar planning is a part of the 
war effort itself, for it is intimately re- 
lated to morale, which in the end, other 
things being equal, determines the issue 
of conflicts.” 

Mr: Merriam suggests the following 
agenda of postwar planning: 

1. A statement of the bill of human 
rights emerging from modern conditions, 
i.e., a fair share of the gains of civiliza- 


tion for everyone, spelled out in the de- 
tails of everyday life. 

2. A careful analysis of our experience 
at the end of the World War, and of the 
plans now being evolved in Britain and 
other countries for the next postwar 
period. 

3. An analysis of unemployment of 
army and civilian personnel arising at 
the end of a war period, and develop- 
ment of ways and means of offsetting 
this vast demobilization of men. 

4. The conversion of industries fol- 
lowing a large-scale war effort into peace- 
time industries where possible. 

5. The conservation and development 
of urban areas with a view to ending ur- 
ban slums or near slums. 

6. Equal access to minimum security 
on the basis of long-time policy for the 
nation. 

7. Means of securing the fullest co- 
operation of labor, industry and agricul- 
ture in the development of an adequate 
postwar program. 

8. Methods of financing such govern- 
mental or other steps as may be essen- 
tial to the national need. 


The frank appraisal of facts and a 
realistic approach toward orienting the 
facts into a better social situation, char- 
acterize the temper of most of the fine 
contributions to this book. 

For anyone concerned about the need 
for planning in our common life, The 
American Planning and Civic Annual is 
both a revelation and a challenge. 

CarLeTon M. FisHer 
e 


Case Work IN PREACHING. 
Rhoades. Revell. $1.25. 
Dr. Rhoades has given us a new kind 

of book about preaching. He has taught 
students for the ministry for many years, 
knows their weaknesses and their possi- 
bilities, is used to advising them about 
their work and has a keen desire to be of 
use to those who are struggling against 
handicaps of personality or understand- 
ing. Such handicaps lead to mistaken 
methods, depressed spirits and failure to 
serve the people as they need to be 
served. 

In this book the author replies in de- 
tail to questions that may have been 
asked by perplexed ministers, dealing 
squarely with many of the worst hin- 
drances that interfere with pulpit use- 
fulness. It might be called an attempt 
to help preachers to see themselves as 
their hearers see them and _ recognize 
their defective methods. The advice of- 
fered, if converted into practice, would 
go far toward bringing back the most 
effective preaching of other times. 

Each section is followed by a. series 
of questions for self-examination, which 
are meant to lead to self-improvement. 
If the minister’s wife or a trusted friend 
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could help with the answers it might 
give more hope of good results. It is 
hard for even the wisest men to judge 
themselves fairly. Either too much 
modesty or too much self-confidence will 
prevent a fair self-appraisal. With help 
from someone who loves him enough to 
dare to be frank with him this self- 
appraisal might work wonders. 

Reading the cases set forth and Dr. 
Rhoades’ comments on them should lead 
to serious thought about what may be 
the matter with one’s own preaching. 
The quality of much preaching could be 
improved by this technique of self-study. 

Erris McCoituum Jones 
e 


Tue Rose. By Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 


For the past decade Lloyd Douglas 
has been a popular writer of novels which 
brought to a host of readers an easily 
digestible series of moral and religious 
convictions. I list myself among those 
who found the facile Douglas pen skim- 
ming too smoothly over the harsh reali- 
ties of this our earthly life. Now we 
have a book from the author that is 
different. 

The Robe is a narrative of life in 
Rome, Palestine and Greece during the 
last days of the doddering Emperor Ti- 
berius. There are two heroes, Marcellus, 
a tribune, and Demetrius, his Greek 
slave. The opening scene is a_ villa 
household near Rome. There is turmoil 
because the son, Marcellus, has offended 
the regent, Prince Gaius. As punish- 
ment, the tribune is sent into virtual 
exile to take command of the fortress 
of Minoa, a lonely outpost near Gaza, 
in Palestine. 

From there, the next logical step is 
Jerusalem, where he goes with a detach- 
ment from the garrison to help the 
procurator, Pilate, keep peace during 
the Passover. From the day of their 
entrance into that city, Marcellus and 
Demetrius behold and hear of strange 
events which center in a man from 
Galilee. Naturally, they do not grasp 
the full implication of these happenings, 
even when Pilate commands Marcellus 
to superintend the crucifixion of the 
Galilean. To prepare himself for that 
ordeal, the young officer gets drunk; in 
partial stupor he carries out his orders; 
in befuddlement he wins at dice the 
brown homespun seamless robe snatched 
from the body of the condemned. 

The rest of the story tells what that 
robe does to men and women; how it 
gave peace to Demetrius, brought Mar- 
cellus out of the melancholy gloom which 
pervaded his spirit for months after the 
execution, aroused frenzied fright in old 
Tiberius. 

In seeking further knowledge about 
the man of Galilee, both the tribune and 
his slave become acquainted with those 
who had been his followers. They are 
in Jerusalem when the “big fisherman” 
sets up his communal enterprise in a 


huge warehouse. They pity his bewilder- 
ment in the midst of chaos which there 
reigned. They witness the death of 
Stephanos. They, too, become “follow- 
ers of the Way.” 

In Rome, they find the ancient under- 
ground Jewish cemetery turned into a 
refuge for the persecuted followers of the 
new faith. An intense bit of drama is 
brought to us when the “big fisherman” 
comes into the villa, calls Demetrius back 
from the dead and sends him as an 
apostle to Greece. The path of Marcel- 
lus and his beloved Diana leads to 
martyrdom. As the pair are led to the 
place of execution, Diana passes the robe 
to a slave, consigning it to the “big fish- 
erman.” 

So I say again, this book is different. 
No “magnificent obsession,” no ‘‘green 
light,’ but a compelling life’s purpose 
leading even to death which gives mean- 
ing and glory to life. 

Donan B. F. Hoyt 


PRAyeErRS FOR MEN IN Service. By Army 
and Navy Chaplains and Others. Ed- 
ited by J. A. Cleveland Shrigley. Pub- 
lished by the Buffalo, N. Y., Council of 
Churches. 10 cents. 


This is a 28-page booklet. One feels 
as he reads these prayers that most of 
them are by men on the inside of things 
who know what is needed. There is 
nothing sectarian, much that is uplifting. 
It is well done. apie 


Mexico. By Hubert Herring. Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet is a valuable source of 
condensed information and comment for 
those who would seriously try to reach 
a better understanding of their next- 
door neighbor. 

The historic background and rise of 
the republic are adequately and clearly 
set forth. But in dealing with cultural 
aspects and present economic programs 
the author has been prone to over- 
simplification. For instance, the brief 
paragraph, “Mexican Art,” is trite and 
incomplete. Surely a broader insight 
and appreciation of Mexico’s contribu- 
tions to music, sculpture and_archi- 
tecture could have been expected from 
the editor of Renascent Mexico. Even 
a devout Roman Catholic layman would 
have hesitated to state bluntly in one 
short sentence, “Mexicans are Cath- 
olics.” 

The relations past and present between 
Mexico and other nations — Britain, 
France, Germany and the United States 
—is set forth comprehensively and with 
an admirable lack of bias. Students of 
foreign policy, however, will look in vain 
for allusions to the several times in the 
past few years when Mexico has differed 
sharply with the United States and Brit- 
ain in the interpretation of international 
law and democratic procedure, especially 


‘Limbo. 
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her firm refusal to join the Noninterven- 
tion Pact of Britain, Italy and the 
United States toward the Republic of 
Spain. 

Recently Vice-President Wallace stated 
that our neighbor Mexico was guaranteed 
seven freedoms by her constitution— 
three more than the Atlantic Charter. 
These three are: the right to borrow 
money at a reasonable rate, the right to 
purchase land from the government, and 
the right to individual social security. 
The National Credit Bank of Mexico 
and the Bancos Ejidal are so far the main 
props toward a realization of these free- 
doms, yet Mr. Herring has scarcely re- 
ferred to their establishment or to the 
elaborate programs the agronomists have 
worked out in co-operation with these 
banks. If more consideration had been 
given to this phase of development than 
to the oil situation, which, after all, is 
rather an old story, a better understand- 
ing of Mexico and her national program 
for today and the future would have 
been obtained. 

Dorotuy A. Hick 
e 


Joun Dor. A play in one act. By Ber- 
nard Victor Dryer. Walter H. Baker 
Company, Boston. 35 cents. Royalty, 
$5.00. 

A priest, a gangster, a prostitute, a 
Negro and two learned refugees meet in 
All have met violent death and 
all, except the priest, recall their perse- 
cutors with utmost loathing. Suddenly 
they behold another who seeks the peace 
of Limbo, and in him each discerns the 
likeness of the one who had _ brought 
death. He is John H. Doe—H_ for 
Humanity. The trial and sentencing of 
Doe bring the play to a conclusion. 

Possessing strong dialogue, rapid 
movement and tense conflict, this short, 
well-made play could be readily produced 
by any serious dramatic group. It 
would be an excellent antidote for the 
poisonous pharisaism that springs up 
too easily in these times. If a conviction 
of humanity’s collective guilt is desired 
in dramatic form here it is, artistically 


and forcefully. Tarone Veet 


SNOWDEN’s SunpDAY ScHoo.t Lessons FOR 
1943. Edited by E. L. Douglass. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


These are based as usual on the Inter- 
national Lessons and are not recom- 
mended by many of the modern leaders 
of church schools. They are, however, 
much more practical than formerly, 
broader in spirit and far better printed 
and illustrated. They of course make 
Jesus the creator of the universe and are 
orthodox in every other way, but who- 
ever has imagination enough to read 
between the lines and see what the 
author really wants for his fellow men 
will feel the things that unite rather 
than those that separate. \ an pare 

SV. S. 
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Views from the Hiil 


E face today an unusual situation 

_of opportunity and testing. The 
prevalence of violent change and result- 
ing confusion may easily obscure the 
demand of the 
human spirit for a 
working faith, but 
there are abundant 
signs indicating 
that mankind is 
seeking a security 
of life which is not 
merely social and 
economic but 
spiritual as well. 

The cry at the 
moment is for 
spiritually mature men and women who 
possess an intelligent awareness of why 
they are what they are (in their religious 
affiliations) and are so sacrificially in 
earnest as to do something worth while 
about it. 

We are sometimes asked why there 
should be a Universalist church. It would 
be more to the point to ask “Why not?” 
Is there any other better qualified to sur- 
vive and to thrive? 

At this particular juncture of history, 
when men are being swept by mob 
hysteria into an unbridled emotional 
cataclysm of provincial prejudice and 
hate, when everywhere men are ac- 
-cepting the tragic fatalism which as- 
sumes that neither man nor God is in 
control and that unseen forces are driving 
the human race onward to some inevi- 
table doom, when people too frequently 
live on the “bingo” philosophy of getting 
something for nothing, when men build 
altars and forget that God’s truest temple 
is erected within the human breast, when 
dictatorship is riding roughshod over 
whole populations and the world is being 
blanketed‘by autocracies (religious as well 
‘as political), when democratic ideology 
itself is weakening, it would seem some- 
thing could be said in favor of a church 
which, without disguise or compromise, 
strives for the ends of including people 
in its circle rather than excluding them 
from it, for use of the laboratory method 
in truth-seeking, for emotional maturity 
among its people, for realism, for per- 
‘sonal responsibility, for a philosophy of 
freedom, and for a way of life that is 
democratic. 


Hartford 

The good people of our church in 
Hartford, Conn., led by their devoted 
minister and wife (Dr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning) are carrying on nobly. The 
new church, on Fern Street, West Hart- 
ford, occupies an imposing site, high, 
spacious. The building of red brick is 
trimmed with white stone. Its lovely 
-sanctuary follows the stately lines of the 
-old New England meetinghouse, yet 
there is warmth there, an altar. At the 
‘rear is a parish house, well kept. 


“recent visit delighted us the more. 


And now there is a new parsonage, too, 
at 15 Middlefield Drive (scarcely a block 
from the church). We were delighted to 
be the Mannings’ house guest over a 
delightful and worth-while week end. On 
Saturday evening we met with the trus- 
tees and other leaders in the Manning 
home. We talked long and earnestly 
about the things we Universalists should 
be doing. Here were intelligent, con- 
secrated people. The Sunday morning 
service, well attended, was as perfect as 
any we have been privileged to share. 
There were guests for dinner, and a 
splendid youth group in the evening. 

Such churches are a joy. Our visit to 
Hartford brought us deep satisfactions. 
Here was a church whose people made a 
careful study of the entire city, chose 
wisely the present site, built well and 
for the future. Dr. and Mrs. Manning 
have served our common church long 
years and in many ways. In their quiet, 
gracious way, they get things done, and 
well. 

Students 

At the University of Maine there are 
thirty Universalist students enrolled in 
the Class of 1946. Our church at Orono 
(the college town) is running congrega- 
tions upward of two hundred. During 
the summer the interior was redecorated. 
All the dark brown wainscoting received 
three coats of ivory. The walls are cream 
and the ceiling white. There is a new 
mahogany and white communion table 
in the chancel, candles, flowers. 

But the thrilling part of this story is 
that the men of the church, most of 
them Ph.D’s, did it themselves. From 
Dr. Hauck, president of the University, 
to the sexton, each did his part. Some 
had never tried to paint. They succeeded 
in covering themselves from head to foot. 
The professor of philosophy quoted 
Shakespeare, the Bible and Immanuel 
Kant as he actually “hand-painted” the 
ceiling (the brush proving too much for 
him) . 

Here and There 


Early in the month we were once 


‘again privileged to give a lecture on the 


organization of the Universalist Church 


‘of America to the advanced students in 


the School of Religion at Tufts College. 
Tufts has a substantial increase in its 
enrollment this year and we were pleased 
to note the presence of older and more 
advanced students. We trust that one 
day soon the training of our ministers 
will be put wholly upon a graduate 
level. Dean Skinner’s readiness at all 
times to co-operate is a boon to his 
coworkers. 


Two years ago, while in Caribou, 
Maine, we were delighted with what we 
saw and with the people we met. This 
We 


spoke to teachers of the church school, 


to the youth group; preached on Sun- 
day morning and read a paper before 
the Ministerial Association of Aroostook 
County. Then, on Monday night, we 
were honored to speak again at the parish 
dinner given to announce results of the 
effort to reduce substantially an indebted- 
ness of three thousand dollars. Our 
church in Caribou is reputed to have a 
larger percentage of college graduates 
than any church in the denomination. In 
any event, our people are the leaders of 
community and county life. The minister 
and his capable wife are “tops.” As 
Hartford gave us satisfaction, so did 
Caribou. 


We have been reminded that some men 
coming into our fellowship from the min- 
istry of other denominations have been 
unsuccessful. The same goes for some 
who have been reared in the Universalist 
Church. And it is also true, of course, 
that ministers who have grown up in the 
church and those who have come to us 
from outside have been outstanding suc- 
cesses. We predict success for Rev. 
Albert F. Harkins, our new minister at 
Stafford, Conn. He was installed as 
pastor on Sunday evening, November 15. 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of our Na- 
tional Memorial Church, found and be- 
friended this young man while he was 
serving the independent Lutheran con- 
gregation in Capitol Heights, Md. 


Everywhere we go, we hear good 
things concerning the ministry of Dr. 
Perry Bush. Years ago, before the 
church burned, he was the beloved min- 
ister of the old church at Chelsea, Mass. 
The church was later rebuilt and Dr. 
Robbins now serves as its minister. On 
the evening of the 17th we spoke at the 
banquet celebrating the one-hundredth 
anniversary. It was a happy, memorable 
occasion. 


On Sunday morning, November 22, we 
will preach at Newark, N. J. 


Questions 


On a number of occasions we have 
been asked whether or not we would be 
willing to attempt answering in these 
columns questions put to us by persons 
who believe that answers to their ques- 
tions should be made public. The answer 
is “Yes, of course.” But we do not wish 
to indulge in long arguments over matters 
which had better be left to the edi- 
torial columns or to “Reactions.” Nor 
are we interested in questions giving 
evidence of prejudice or bitterness. We 
stand ready and eager to discuss the 
policies and practices of the church which 
is ours. We shall try to give factual 
data. And, as does the editor, we’shall 
be prepared to give our opinion (one 
man’s opinion) . 


R.C. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
PUBLIC MEETING 


A teacher in Susan Glaspell’s new 
book, Norma Ashe, says, “Did you ever 
think how practical a dream is? Why, 
it’s the most practical thing on earth. 
The dream comes first, then reality as 
idea, and then the thrust to make true 
what the dream might be.” Our individ- 
ual women’s groups have had a dream 
for a long time. Some of them have seen 
how practical it is, but for others it has 
remained a nebulous shape, and so the 
final thrust of energy to make it come 
true was never forthcoming. For this 
reason the committee on public meetings 
of the M.A.U.W. decided, after consult- 
ing many women, to continue with the 
National A.U.W. motto, “We Would Be 
Building,” but to go back to the begin- 
ning and call the first public-meeting 
topic “Foundations.” In the building of 
that program, which was held on Thurs- 
day, October 29, at the First Universal- 
ist Church of Lynn, Mass., this topic was 
carefully adhered to. 

Mrs. George H. Ball, the state presi- 
dent, presided after the organ prelude by 
Miss Esther Chorover and the singing 
of the hymn, “We Would Be Building.” 
Mrs. Samuel F. Parker of Lynn in her 
words of greeting made everyone feel 
welcome, and Mrs. Ball outlined the 
topic of the day and gave a talk on our 
work of outreach and of our right and 
duty to vote in the coming election. She 
then introduced the speaker of the day, 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, our new superin- 
tendent of churches in Massachusetts, 
who followed well the plan of the com- 
mittee by choosing as his subject, “Seven 
Cardinal Principles for Universalist 
Women’s Work.” His speech contained 
such good, practical advice that it is to 
be printed in the Bulletin for the benefit 
of Universalist women all over the coun- 
try. Here are some quotations from it: 
“Universalist women should not unite 
groups just for the sake of organization 
but for a religious purpose. Each woman 
should be asked to share in the work, for 
participation brings growth. You should 
be united not to do less, but to do more. 
You must make sure that the aristocracy 
of goodness gives way to the democracy 
of service. For enduring zeal the roots 
must be kept deep in your fundamental 
faith. Above all you must be interested 
in friendship and loyalty.” 

Luncheon then was served, after which 
the meeting was resumed. The whole 
afternoon was planned for the purpose 
of teaching to get down to fundamentals, 
even in the worship service. Miss Kath- 
arine Yerrinton of Arlington told what 


worship should mean, what the leader 


should be and do, and the part that 
music should play. She listed the fun- 
damentals of worship and explained the 
steps she had taken in planning the 
service to follow. Reference books were 
shown—a concordance, the use of which 
was explained; the Bible; pictures of 
worship centers, and a real worship 
center as an example. Then she led a 
worship service in the beautiful chancel 
of the Lynn church. On a stand in the 
center was the open Bible with a single 
tall, lighted candle to the right, and the 
Stars and Stripes to the left. In the altar 
niche above was a bowl of white chrysan- 
themums, and over that and, of course 
dominating the whole, was the gold 
cross. 

After worshiping together the congre- 
gation broke up into three conference 
groups, each woman making her own 
choice of subject. Mrs. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn led one on “Membership.” 
She summed up the conclusions of a 
lively discussion as follows: There aren’t 
many, if any, really successful member- 
ship committees, because most of our 
organizations leave it to one chairman; 
there should be many in this committee 
—it might even be as large as fourteen; 
a survey should be made before the be- 
ginning of the church year and invita- 
tions sent out, these to be followed up; 
post cards should be sent before each 
meeting because people forget easily; the 
executive board should work with the 
committee; each woman concerned should 
help shoulder responsibility; a mass meet- 
ing at the beginning of the year should 
be planned; service cards should be dis- 
tributed; and, finally, members should 
be held through friendliness, through 
worth-while and fitting programs, and 
through feeling themselves to be a part 
of the organization. Each woman should 
be put on a committee in a large group. 
Never overlook possibilities of new mem- 
bers in mothers of church school children, 
in the choir, in couples’ clubs. 

Mrs. Cummins of Winchester reported 
from the conference on “Organization, 
One Budget,” which she planned with 
the help of Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Cambridge. This group, after consider- 
ing the setting up of an executive board 
and its personnel, was presented with a 
chart of an actual church having four 
women’s groups. Each group’s budget 
was set down. Mrs. Cummins then 
showed—and this was the practical value 
of this conference—how these four groups 
could be brought together into one, the 
advantages accruing having great value. 
As she summed it up later, the advan- 


tages to any church having one women’s 
organization far outweigh any possible 
disadvantages. 


Mrs. Duhig of Arlington, the leader of 


the third group, reported that her group 


had studied program building from a 
fundamental basis, and that a conference 
on the larger program which is based on 
the “Seven Areas” mentioned in the 
yearbook would take place at the next 
public meeting in Melrose; that her work 
was to carry on a conference in which 
the members learned by doing. They 
built an entire program from setting 
down dates of meetings of a hypothetical 
united women’s association to picking 
out the speakers for each date. It was 
important, she stated, that each meeting 
have a well-planned worship service. 
The program should take in all interest 
groups, and cover all ages, so that no 
woman in the church should feel left 
out. One meeting at least could be held 
in the evening. All the projects of our 
women’s work should be on the program 
and each one be given a date for its 
observance, whether it be a shower 
for Bethany Union or packing boxes for 
Friendly House or other interests. We 
must keep up the good work that the 
Mission Circles formerly accomplished. 
The only difference now is that it would 
be done by the whole association. 


The afternoon closed with a benedic- 
tion by Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor 
of the church. 


It is hoped to continue these meetings 
with as practical programs as the fore- 
going; to continue to build on these 
foundations, already laid, a firm struc- 
ture, by presenting an outstanding 
speaker each time, and by conducting 
conferences that will help to blow away 
the clouds of doubt so that many more 
women’s organizations in our Universal- 
ist churches may see just how practical 
a dream really is. 

RoserTine H. Rice 


Chairman, Public Meetings, Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women: 


CLOTHING NEEDED AT 


FRIENDLY HOUSE 


Warm, sturdy clothing is much in de- 
mand at Friendly House as _ colder 
weather sets in. Mrs. Boorn reminds us 
that little boys are too often forgotten in 
our contributions. There is a pressing 
need for shoes (low heels, please) , shirts, 
coats and dresses, and at the Nurse’s 
Mission, baby garments, sheets, linen, 
etc. Please send packages via parcel 
post, addressing them to Mrs. George C. 
Boorn, R.F.D. No. 3, Canton, N. C. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist 


Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 


UPSWING IN CHINA OFFERING 

If the checks and money orders re- 
ceived from Universalist church schools 
from November 2 to 7 are an indication 
of what is to follow, this year’s fall 
Friendship Offering will be a substantial 
one. 

The church school of Schuyler Lake, 
N. Y., led off with a check for $51. Then 
came $22.25 from Hoopeston, Ill., $20 
from Oakland, Maine, $12.28 from 
Bellows Falls, Vt., $10.75 from Pleasant 
Valley, Ind., $17.24 from Philadelphia 
(Church: of the Messiah), $25.06 from 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Several other schools whose gifts were 
ten dollars or under showed appreciable 
gains. Superintendents have written 
telling of the interest in this year’s pro- 
gram, the eager response to the “banks,” 
etc. Leaders and pupils together en- 
gaged creatively in something which had 
meaning and purpose for them; for a 
time they forgot themselves and their 
own church as thoughts and prayers and 
gifts were for others. And from all ac- 
counts everyone—young and old—has 
had a rich experience practicing Uni- 
versalism, 


YOUR CHURCH-SCHOOL PLEDGE 

Annual contributions from Univer- 
salist church schools provide a portion 
of income for the General Sunday School 
Association and make possible many of 
the services rendered local schools. In 
a recent mailing to superintendents, a 
form was enclosed calling attention to 
this, and requesting a reply—either pay- 
ment or pledge—by November 30. Al- 
most by return mail, some schools re- 
sponded. If many others can do so 
before the month ends, we shall be grate- 
ful indeed. 


WHEN RETURNING LOAN 
LIBRARY BOOKS 

A large item of expense in the G.5.5.A. 
office is postage on loan library books 
and kits. When, day after day, a dozen 
to twenty or more books go out, plus 
two or three workers’ kits, the postage 
bill mounts. (Especially is this true now 
that the cent and a half rate for mailing 
books has been withdrawn and every 
package calls for three cents per pound.) 
No, we do not suggest less borrowing. 
But if every borrower, when returning 
books, would place in the small printed 
envelope sent with them, stamps to cover 
the cost of mailing, it would help tre- 
mendously. Some always do this, putting 
the envelope inside the cover of the 
book. If everyone would follow the same 
plan we could add more needed books 
to the library and _ also extend its 
service. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 

Just how will the church celebrate it? 
What will the church school recommend 
to parents regarding the observance of 
Christmas in the home? These and other 
questions confront every thoughtful 
church leader as the Yuletide approaches. 

Isn’t this a good time for your Church 
Council to function? Or, if you haven’t 
a council, how about representatives 
from your church board, church school, 
women’s, men’s and youth groups meet- 
ing together to face these questions 
and plan co-operatively for meeting 
them? For instance, what shall we teach 
and preach about Christmas in a world 
at war? What shall we make central 
in our observance? Instead of each 
group or organization planning separately 
would there be worth this year in giving 


thought to the possibility of a co-opera- 
tive program? It seems so. Consult 
your minister and ask him to call such 
a meeting. Particularly in smaller 
churches unexpected values might result 
if the “church family” as a whole planned 
and celebrated Christmas. 

If carefully thought through before- 
hand and desired outcomes listed, there 
might well be for young and old insights 
into the real meaning of Christmas. Let 
the church no longer be guilty of adding 
to the confusion which sometimes accom- 
panies Christmas, by allowing so many 
divergent ideas and so many “programs” 
to be presented. What, really, do we 
want Christmas to do for the boys 
and girls, the men and women in our 
churches today? Let’s decide upon that, 
then plan accordingly. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
IS IMPORTANT THESE DAYS 


You are asked to make a cheerful, voluntary gift to the 


General Sunday School Association. 


Adequate income 


is needed for the agency which promotes and strengthens 
religious education in every Universalist church in 


America. 


Religious education that counts positively in a democracy 

must be strong, intelligent and worthy. Every dollar 
received increases the possibility of that kind of geligigus 
education in the Universalist Church. 


Cut out the form below and mail with your check or as 


a pledge. 


To the General Sunday School Association 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


I wish to have a part in strengthening the forces of religious 
education in the Universalist Church. 


enclose 


To that end I pledge 
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News of Churches and Church People 


A CELEBRATION 
IN ELGIN, ILL. 

The First Universalist Church, on Oc- 
tober 15, celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the building of the structure now 
occupied by the church. The celebration 
took the form of a banquet at 6 and a 
public meeting at 8 p. m. Rev. William 
Rainey Bennett, the pastor, is now in 
his fourteenth year at Elgin. His ar- 
rangement with the church permits him 


Ree —— 


Rev. William Rainey Bennett 


to lecture during the winter months 
under the auspices of the Redpath Lec- 
ture Bureau of Chicago. During the 
winter also he conducts a four-o’clock 
forum Sunday afternoons which has an 
average attendance of six hundred. 

At the banquet Mrs. Earle Coleman 
read a story of the building project of 
fifty years ago prepared by Mrs. Joseph 
Newman and a committee. : 

The building committee of fifty years 
ago included George Hunter, E. Bullard 
and Dr. C. A. Stone. Mr. Hunter, then 
superintendent of the Elgin National 
Watch Company, had dreamed for years 
of erecting a structure to commemorate 
the watch company. So he finally 
planned a church and built it like the 
old-time hunting-case watch. The ro- 
tunda is the “snap” of the case, the choir 
loft is the hinge, the pulpit represents 
the numeral 12 on a dial, and, of course, 
the building is round. Mr. Hunter was 
most liberal in his donations, for both 
the building and the furnishings. He 
gave the first carpet and later on put in 
the new one now in use. 

The church has been redecorated and 
the new artistic decorations were dedi- 
cated at the 8 p. m. service. Dr. Robert 


Cummins of Boston was the principal 
speaker both at the banquet and at the 
8 p. m. meeting. Rev. William J. Arms, 
state superintendent, spoke at the dinner 
on “A Just and Durable Peace.” Mrs. 
Holbrook Mulford of the national branch 
of the Association of Universalist Women 
and Rev. Merton Aldridge of Woodstock 
with his family were present. 

“The Church in Wartime” was Dr. 
Cummins’ subject, and he and Mr. Arms 
both made marked impressions. 

Local clergy were present to extend 
congratulations. 


DR. CUMMINS IN URBANA 


Dr. Robert Cummins, our general 
superintendent, arrived at 5:20 Friday 
evening. He left Urbana on the mid- 
night train (no sleeping accommoda- 
tions) Sunday evening, October 18. 
Sandwiched between the arrival and the 
departure were constant visits-in homes, 
interviews, clinics, receptions, board 
meetings, public services, a trip to Deca- 
tur, and a student-soldier fellowship. We 
were justly ashamed of the hard work we 
asked our servant to do, but we were 
justly proud of the way in which he met 
every occasion with dignity, pleasantness 
and genuine preparedness. We were not 
able to do half what we wished to do, 
but our superintendent made a lasting 
impression upon our communities and, 
as never before, we wished to be a part 
of the glorious world-wide faith that is 
ours to propagate —Our Fellowship Tie 


(Urbana, Il.) . 


DO YOU HAVE ONE? 


A copy of Gloria Patri, 1909 edition, is 
wanted by one of our ministers. Will 
anyone holding a copy which he is willing 
to give please send it to the Universalist 
Publishing House at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston? 


AT HARDWICK, MASS., 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 


The fifth annual parish supper and 
business meeting of the Hardwick Com- 
munity Church was held Wednesday 


“evening, October 14, in the recently 


renovated vestry of the Congregational 
church, with about one hundred twenty- 
five in attendance. Dr. John Logan 
Findlay, pastor of the church, presided 
at the meeting. 

Reports of the church groups were 
given by Miss Claire Baker, secretary 
of the Youth Fellowship; Mrs. James A. 
Fay, secretary of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society; Mrs. Raymond O. Damon, 
president of the Women’s Union; Mrs. 
Glenn Q. MacNintch, director of the 
church school; and Harry E. Bingham, 
Community Church treasurer. Chester 
E. Goodfield, deacon of the Congrega- 
tional church, reported for the standing 
committee of his society concerning re- 
pairs to the vestry of the church follow- 
ing a fire earlier in the year. The heat- 
ing system, cause of the damage last 
winter, has been considerably improved, 
while the kitchen, most seriously dam- 
aged by fire and smoke, has been com- 
pletely modernized. Toilet facilities have 
been installed and the vestry redecorated. 
H. Ellis Barnes, church sexton for many 
years, completed most of the improve- 
ments. 

Mrs. Glenn Q. MacNintch, church- 
school director, has been granted leave 
of absence from her duties in the school 
to act as organist and choir director 
following the resignation of Mrs. J. 
Warner Robinson. Hugo A. Bourdeau, 
deacon of the Universalist church, will 
substitute for Mrs. MacNintch for the 
balance of the school year. 

The Hardwick Community Church is 
a consolidation of the Calvinistic Con- 
gregational Church and the First Con- 


The First Universalist Church, Elgin, Ill. 
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gregational Church, Universalist, for de- 
votional and certain business purposes. 
Each church maintains separate denom- 
inational identity and separate officers. 
Two members of each society are elected 
to a federated committee to administer 
the affairs of the common church group. 
The pastor serves the combined church, 
while the organist, church-school direc- 
tor, treasurer and sexton are named by 
the federated committee to serve the 
Community Church. Services are held 
during the winter months in the Congre- 
gational church and during the summer 
in the Universalist church, while the 
parsonage, owned by the latter church, 
is shared by both societies. Congrega- 
tional and Universalist ministers are 
called alternately as vacancies occur, 
with a three-year term being specified, 
although both churches may vote to 
continue a minister in office for as many 
terms as desired, regardless of denomina- 
tion. 


SERVICE FLAG FOR SOMER- 
VILLE, MASS., CHURCH 

On World Communion Day in the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, a 
service flag—the gift of the young men 
of the Leighton Class, ten of whom are 
in the service—was presented to the 
church. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, Robert L. Doeg, was not present on 
account of ilIness. He died on October 
25. A memorial service for him was held 
on Wednesday, October 28, in the church. 

Laymen’s Sunday was observed on 
October 25—the twentieth consecutive 
service of its kind. The address was by 
Judge Frankland Miles. Several men of 
the church took part in the service. 

On Tuesday, November 3, the women’s 
all-day meeting was held at Bethany 
Union in Boston. Nine from this church 
attended the Lynn meeting, 


DR. RATCLIFF’S SCHEDULE 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Massachu- 
setts, preached on October 18 at the 
First Parish Church in Saugus, conduct- 
ing the first communion service in the 
newly remodeled church. He spoke on 
Old Home Sunday at the Stoughton Uni- 
versalist church on October 25. On 
October 29 he addressed the Universalist 
women of Massachusetts at their autumn 
public meeting held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Lynn. On November 
1, he spoke on “Adults Working in the 
Local Church” at the Brockton Uni- 
versalist church. This gathering was a 
combination of the Old Colony Associa- 
tion and a religious education institute 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOW- 
SHIP OF NEW YORK STATE 

Owimg to war conditions, the annual 
convention of the Fellowship, scheduled 
to be held in Syracuse on November 27, 
28 and 29, has been canceled. 


WEST HARTFORD PARSONAGE 
DEDICATED 

Open house was held at the new par- 
sonage of the Universalist church in 
West Hartford on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 25. Over one hundred people 
greeted Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Manning 
and inspected the house. The high light 
of the evening was the ceremonial of 
dedication with the lighting of the fire 
in the fireplace. 

Last spring one hundred fifty-four 
dollars in crisp new one-dollar bills were 
sent to as many families connected with 
the church, with the request that they 
be used as “talents” during the summer 
and the proceeds turned in in the fall. 
On the evening of Columbus Day a 
buffet supper was served in the Parish 
House, about one hundred fifty people 
participating. Six hundred thirty dol- 
lars was turned in that evening, with 
about forty more “talents” to be re- 
ported. Dr. G. H. Opdyke showed 
colored moving pictures of the trip 
which he and Mrs. Opdyke took during 
the summer to Banff, Jasper Park and 
Lake Louise. 

Because of the shortage of fuel oil, all 
activities in the church and Parish 
House are being concentrated between 
Saturday morning and Tuesday evening. 

During the summer the church joined 
in union services with the Congregational 
and Baptist churches in West Hartford, 
each minister having charge of four 
services between the middle of June 
and Labor Day. Attendance varied be- 
tween one hundred fifty and four hun- 


dred fifty. 


ALUMNAE DAY AT 
BETHANY UNION 

The opening of Bethany Union’s 
new headquarters at 256 Newbury Street, 
Boston, to its alumnae took place on 
Sunday, October 4. Eighty-seven wrote 
their names in the Guest Book supplied 
by the superintendent, Mrs. Spear. 

A fund has been started for the pur- 
chase of new furniture for a large front 
room on the second floor, to be known 
as “The Hersey Alumnae Room,” in af- 
fectionate tribute to Miss Ruth E. Her- 
sey, former superintendent, whose in- 
cumbency covered a period of more than 
half a century. Miss Hersey was pres- 
ent on this occasion. 

Also present were Mrs. Mary Atwood, 
widow of the late Rev. L. W. Atwood, 
who is approaching the eighty mark, 
and Mrs. Josephine Houston, former 
night watch, now eighty-two. 

Some of the “old” girls who greeted 
the guests were Miss Jessie Patten, Miss 
Sarah Usher, Miss Grace Elwell, and 
Miss Bertha Houston. 


HYMNALS AVAILABLE 

One hundred copies of the Century 
Hymnal, in fair condition, are to be had 
for the asking and payment of express 
charges. Write to Miss D. J. Brown at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Local and Suburban 


OHIO NOTES 


AKRON 


Beginning the last of September, a one- 
page mimeographed newssheet, called the 
Universalist Reporter, started its service 
to the church. It comes out weekly. 

Sunday, October 4, was observed as 
World-wide Communion Day. It was 
also Consecration Day for the newly 
elected officers of the church. 

October 11 was Old Home Sunday. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. Donald 
K. Evans, one of the six young men who 
have entered the ministry from this 
church in recent years. The service was 
followed by the church dinner which is 
always a part of this celebration. Old 
Home Sunday was established some 
forty years ago by Rey. E. G. Mason. 

The six men who have entered the 
ministry during the pastorate of Dr. 
George Cross Baner are: Rev. Robert M. 
Rice of Arlington, Mass., Rev. Donald 
K. Evans of Chicago, Ill., Rev. John 
MacKinnon of Richmond, Va., Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd, chaplain overseas, Rev. 
C. A. Hallenbeck, who recently died, and 
Robert O’Neal, who is preparing for the 
ministry. 

CoLuMBUsS 

On Sunday morning, October 11, there 
was dedicated here the new altar in 
memory of Albert C. Lowry, treasurer of 
the church for many years. 

During the summer, the platform in 
the church auditorium was converted 
into a chancel. The altar was placed at 
the rear. The platform was built out 
into the auditorium far enough to per- 
mit the erection of a reading desk on one 
side and a pulpit desk on the other. A 
wide set of steps is in the center, rising 
from the floor of the auditorium to the 
floor of the chancel. Choir rails have 
been placed on either side of the chancel. 
A new carpet was given by the ladies of 
the church. Also during the summer, 
the pipe organ was entirely rebuilt. 

A pair of solid brass candlesticks was 
presented to the church recently and 
placed on the altar. The committee is 
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trying to find a brass cross for the center 
of the altar. 

The service of dedication was in charge 
of the minister of the church, Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D.D., assisted by the secretary 
of the state convention, Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley. Dr. Bishop’s sermon was 
based on the meaning of the altar in the 
life of the church. Miss Druley spoke 
in appreciation of the efforts of all who 
had made the chancel possible. She also 
presented a pulpit Bible to the church. 
It had been the property of the Conover 
church. 

At this service Dr. Bishop received 
two young people into membership and 
christened five children, one of them his 
own daughter. 

Most of those present remained for the 
dinner served in the basement of the 
church. 

The Central - Winchester Association 
held its ninety-second annual session in 
the church in the afternoon. 

Kent 

Twenty-three members and friends of 
the Kent church met in the social rooms 
of the church on Friday evening, Septem- 
ber 25, for a picnic supper to celebrate 
the seventy-sixth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the church. Following 
supper, W. W. Warner gave a talk and 
made a drawing of the church on the 
blackboard. He depicted the founders 
and past ministers of the church. 

Letters from absent members were 
read, also one from a former minister, 
Rev. Carl H. Olson, D.D. Dean A. I. 
Spanton and Dr. George Cross Baner 
were also present and gave short talks, 


BLANCHESTER 


During the summer the A.U.W. held 
a shower of infants’ clothing and other 
articles, and these were later sent to 
Friendly House. 

Plans are being made to hold church 
services once a month. 


SPRINGFIELD 


A parish supper was held the evening of 
September 20. This was followed by a 
business session, which included the elec- 
tion of officers to all church organizations. 
It was decided at that time to meet on 
the third Wednesday evening of each 
month for a parish supper and business 
meeting. The first meeting was held 
October 21. 


At the service on October 4 the newly 
elected officers were installed. The spe- 
cial service outlined in a recent number 
of Tur CuristiAn Leaner was used. 

The Christian Legion, a group of young 
women, holds its meetings during the 
week instead of on Sunday evening. 


CALEDONIA 


Regular church services are being held 
on the second and fourth Sunday eve- 
nings under the leadership of Rev. S. C. 
Stall. 

The Ladies’ Aid has been very busy 
preparing rag rugs for sale. 

Dinner was served at the Marion live- 
stock sale on Labor Day. This netted 
fifty dollars. 


Associations have been held in the past 
two months. The first one was the 
Washington Association, held in Fork 
Ridge, W. Va., August 30. This church 
is the only one in West Virginia and it 
has entered into fellowship with the 
Ohio Convention and the Washington 
Association. The meeting took the form 
of the annual homecoming as well as the 
association meeting. Rev. F. B. Bishop, 
D.D., preached at morning and evening 
services. The afternoon sermon was 
given by Rev. Mr. Flannagan, minister 
of the Presbyterian church, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 

The second was the Ballou Association 
held at Blanchester, Ohio, September 27. 
The auditorium and the vestibule had 
been completely redecorated for the oc- 
casion, the gift of one man. The morning 
service was in charge of Rev. R.S. Keller- 
man, and the sermon was preached by 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley. The afternoon 
sermon was given by Rev. Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson, Cincinnati. This was the 
one-hundredth anniversary of this associ- 
ation. 

On October 11 three associations held 
their sessions. 

The Sawyer Association held its seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary in Caledonia during 
the afternoon and evening. Rey. Stanley 
C. Stall was the preacher. 

The Central - Winchester Association 
met in Columbus and helped that church 
dedicate the new altar. At the business 
session in the afternoon there were talks 
by representatives of the various state 
organizations. 


THE ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS FOR 1943 


Edited by Samuel Chamberlain, these practical, beautiful calendars have be- 
come a familiar and loved item particularly appropriate at Christmas time. 
Each calendar contains 56 full-page photographs in warm gravure opposite a 
week-by-week reminder pad for engagements. 


Each calendar is 6x8 inches and is in a special Christmas gift box, $1.00. 


The Universalist Publishing House will be glad to take your order for 


[ ] The New England Calendar 
[] The Virginia Calendar 


[ ] The Ski Calendar 
[ ] The Washington, D. C., Calendar 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Miami Association met at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Other associations which met this fall 
were Huron at Attica, October 18, and. 
Murray at LeRoy, November 1. 

Harriet E. Drutey 


BLUEPRINT FOR A 
COUPLE’S CLUB 

Because it is now well into its third 
year of activity, and because it contin- 
ues to attract new members and hold the 


~ interest of old ones, I feel impelled to 


write about the Congress Square Couple’s 
Club [Portland, Maine] for Tur Curis- 
TIAN LEADER. 

In its infancy the club adopted a 
simple constitution which declared it to. 
be a projectless, nonmoney-making or- 
ganization, dedicated to the purpose of 
“making new friends and getting better 
acquainted with old ones” within the 
church. It declared that this was to be 
a married couple’s club, and that no hus- 
band could attend a meeting without his 
wife, or vice versa. A restriction was 
placed on the cost of the supper which 
preceded each meeting, but no limitation 
on the age of applicants for membership. 
Membership was open to any and all 
married couples of the church. 

The club was an unqualified success 
from the first. The response of the 
people of the church was both startling 
and gratifying, and the organization was 
launched on its happy career. 

Organized under the chairmanship of 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Hearn, who. 
became its first presidents, no time or 
effort was spared to make the first meet- 
ing a success. Weekly meetings were 
held by the committee for a month, and 
the program planned to the smallest 
detail. And to this careful planning, I 
think, can be attributed much of the 
success the club has enjoyed. It got off 
to a good start. 

The following year, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Wheeler, 
the club continued its popularity and 
usefulness. The Wheelers’ term of office 
was marked by the publication of a club 
paper called the Rolling Pin, which con- 
tained news of club members and their 
activities. Under the Wheelers, also, 
was inaugurated the custom of sending 
to members greeting cards on birthdays 
and roses on wedding anniversaries. 

Under the present leaders, Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin B. Durgin, the club mem- 
bership totals about seventy-five couples, 
with an average attendance at the 
monthly meetings of about fifty couples. 
Even in this time of war, with the city 
of Portland dimmed out to the point of 
darkness, interest in the Couple’s Club 
has been sustained, and the enthusiasm 
of the membership has not flagged. 

Meetings open with supper, served by 
a committee of the membership. The 
blessing is asked by the minister, Rev. 
B. B. Hersey, and one verse of “America” 
is sung. Following the supper, there is a 
program. Usually there is a soloist, 
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The Light Is Still Shining 


DAILY ADVENT MEDITATIONS 
FOR DECEMBER, 1942 


By Emerson Hugh Lalone 
° 


ORDERS NOW TAKEN 


Single copies, 5 cents 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each—plus postage 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


sometimes there is a speaker, and some- 
times a variety program is given. 

Two recent programs, I think, are 
noteworthy. One, a varied program con- 
sisting of a musical quartet, a humorous 
sketch in which a clever demonstrator 
used men of the club as models for 
a lesson in turban draping, and finally 
a demonstration by a magician. The 
other, a program in Holy Week. The 
speaker was a Jew, a professional man 
in the city of Portland, who told of the 
Jewish Passover and its significance. 

Sometime during the evening the club 
song, “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” is 
sung. Meetings end with “The Star- 
spangled Banner” and a benediction. 

Our Couple’s Club is fulfilling its pur- 
pose in Congress Square Church. Its 
members are making new friends and 
getting better acquainted with old ones. 
In its varied programs the club is stimu- 
lated, entertained, instructed, and the 
total result is one which is wholly benefi- 
cial to the church, and of which the 
church is very proud. 

Laura Hersey 


AT DETROIT 


Activities in the 
Universalist Church of Our 
opened in September. 

The Women’s Alliance has planned its 
season’s program round the thought, “We 
Grow in Spirit.” Mrs. Robert Birdsall 
gave a splendid program on the religious 
thought of the church. 

A series of Family Night dinners has 

been planned. The Doublets, the young 
married couples in the church, will pre- 
pare and serve these dinners. The Oc- 
tober 23rd dinner was under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s League, who invited all 
those who joined the church during the 
past year to be its guests. 

During the summer months the Church 
House was taken over by a decorating 


Detroit Unitarian- 
Father 


committee. Walls were cleaned, new 
rugs were purchased, and a new lighting 
system, the gift of the Fireside Group, 
was installed. 

The church school is under the tem- 
porary leadership of Mrs. Ruth O. Pull- 
man. Mrs. Walton Chalmers is in 
charge of the nursery and kindergarten 
departments. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH HOLDS 
TWO SERVICES ON SUNDAY 

A plan of having two services every 
Sunday morning was inaugurated on 
October 4 at the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Minneapolis, Minn. Since the 
sale of its downtown property, the con- 
gregation has been worshiping in tem- 
porary quarters at the Church House, 
which has a seating capacity of only 
eighty-five. The continuance of the 
plan will depend on developments. The 
hours of service are 9:45 and 11 a. m. 
Dr. Carl H. Olson, the pastor, preaches 
the same sermon at each service, but the 
young people’s choir sings regularly only 
at the later hour. 

A wholesome financial situation is re- 
vealed in the fact that, for the first time 
in several years, current receipts exceed 
the expenditures. The building fund, 
segregated and invested chiefly in govern- 
ment bonds, is adequate for the erection 
of a building to meet all needs of the 
society. While actual building must 
wait until the end of the war, a splendid 
site is being secured at the intersection 
of Minnehaha Parkway and 50th Street, 
which is the main crosstown artery at 
the southern end of the city. 

While conservation of fuel oil is essen- 
tial, the church’s program is being main- 
tained. Concentration of activities on 
selected days makes this possible and 
the Church House is closed from Sunday 
noon until Tuesday morning. The church 
school curriculum is being improved un- 
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der the leadership of Miss Marion A. 
Griffith as superintendent. Weekly sew- 
ing meetings for the Red Cross are con- 
ducted by the Association of Universal- 
ist Women, which also has a monthly 
luncheon with a prominent speaker and 
a monthly business meeting. A listening 
group associated with “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” is sponsored by the 
men of the parish. 

Since the opening of the fall season, 
Dr. Olson has spoken before the women’s 
group of Adath Jeshurun Synagogue, 
the Bryant P.T.A. group, the Minneapolis 
Chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
the Peterson Post of the American Le- 
gion. He also attended the meeting of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America at New York in Sep- 
tember, and fulfilled the duties of presi- 
dent at the Minnesota Convention of 
Universalists. November 1 marked the 
beginning of his fourth year as minister 
of the First Universalist Society of 
Minneapolis. 


ROCKY MOUNT FORGING AHEAD 

The Rocky Mount, N. C., church held 
its annual meeting early in September. 
All organizations balanced their budgets 
and have a small amount on hand. 

Rally Day in the Sunday school was 
held the last Sunday in September. This 
was combined with “moving up day,” 
when the pupils in all classes were ad- 
vanced one grade, as in the day schools. 
There are now nine grades in addition 
to the kindergarten class—sixty-two pu- 
pils and ten teachers. 

The church entertained the state con- 
vention. The attendance was not quite 
as large as in other years owing to the 
gasoline shortage. Dr. Cummins, the gen- 
eral superintendent, and Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Universalist Women, 
added much by their presence. 


R. S. KELLERMAN CELEBRATES 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman, pastor emeritus 
of the First Universalist Church here, 
will celebrate his eighty-seventh birth- 
day Saturday. Mr. Kellerman, who was 
born at Cedar Hill, Hocking County, 
Ohio, September 19, 1855, has had a 
long career as an Universalist minister. 

Included in pastorates presided over 
by him for a period of more than half 
a century are communities in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, North Carolina, and Kansas. He 
and his wife celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary several years ago. 

Despite an illness of several months’ 
duration in 1940 and 1941 he is still 
able to plant and care for a sizable gar- 
den, which has been his pride and joy 
for years. He also has occupied the 
pulpit of the Universalist church twice 
this summer, and has written many 
articles for local and national newspapers 
and magazines.—Star Republican, Blan- 
chester, Ohio. 
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PERSONALS 

Wiliam D. Hersey, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 


Danbury, Conn., has been released for 
the “duration” by Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, to serve the United States 
army as assistant chief, Training Sec- 
tion, Civilian Personnel Branch of the 
First Service Command. 


Mrs. Guy A. Mills has presented ,the 
Wausau, Wis., church with a beautiful 
book for recording memorials, entitled 
Our Golden Book of Memories, in 
memory of her father and mother, 
William Henry Randall and Grace Leach 
Randall. 


Mrs. Celia Bullard Van Auken, who 
served as an assistant on THe CHRISTIAN 
Leaver twenty years ago, is now teaching 
journalism at Tufts College. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, gave an address of welcome to the 
newly assigned Methodist pastor in 
Blanchester. He also assisted at the fu- 
neral of an old friend, Owen Brown, 
recently. 


Edward Bruce Kellerman, brother of 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, died at his home in Lebanon, Mo., 
October 23, in his ninety-first year. He 
practiced law for sixty years and went 
regularly to his office until about a 
year before his death. He had four 
grandsons in the service, the oldest of 
whom was killed in a plane crash in 
North Carolina. His wife and son died 
several years ago. Three daughters sur- 
vive him. 


Rey. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of Cin- 
cinnati preaches in the church in Blan- 
chester, Ohio, once a month, on a Sun- 
day afternoon. 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee, who was as- 
sisting in the care of navy wives at 
Cambridge, Mass., during the summer, 
went to Packer Corners, Brattleboro, Vt., 
in September, having moved an early 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy. access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


schoolhouse on to family land there. 
Mrs. Lee has been helping to rebuild 
this throughout the fall. She has now. 
gone to 79 Prospect Street, Stamford, 
Conn., for the winter. 


Dr. Willard S. Small, formerly dean of 
the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and Mrs. Small are at 
4258 Oakwood Avenue, La Canada, 
Calif., for the winter. 


Rev. J. M. Rasnake, the new superin- 
tendent of Mississippi, is at Route 5, 
Louisville, Miss. He is serving the Bur- 
rus Memorial Church, Liberty Church 
and Our Home Church. 


Rev. Verdi Mack Fish, Rev. Donald 
B. Howard and Rev. F. Oliver Drake 
are now serving churches in Vermont at 
Felchville, White River Junction and 
Jacksonville, respectively. 


Dr. H. E. Simmons, president of the 
University of Akron, has moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the “duration” while 
engaged in government service. He is 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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living at the Hotel Continental. 
university work is being carried on by 
members of the faculty. 


Rey. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
Waterville, Maine, announce the birth 
of a daughter (Margaret Ann) , October 


27. Mr. Hawkes is state superintendent 
of Maine. 


Rev. Lewis H. Robinson is now living 
at the Philip Dutton Home, 106 East 


! Avenue, Albion, Dh a 


Rey. F. L. Leavitt, D.D., of Worcester, 
Mass., is now supplying at Southbridge, 
Mass. ; 


Rey. Argyl E. Houser of Urbana, IIL., 
has been elected president of the Urbana 
Ministerial Association. The services of 
the Universalist church for December 
will be broadcast from the University 
Station WILL. 


Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth 
activities, has combined a series of 
preaching engagements in Newark, N. J., 
with visits to youth groups at Newark, 
Floral Park, New York, and Brooklyn 
(All Souls). Other groups visited this 
fall were Rockport, Leominster, Attle- 
boro, East Boston, Wakefield, and Med- 
ford, Mass., and Kingston, N. H. Both 
the Floral Park and Medford groups 


are in process of organization. 


Laurence Shorey of the Portsmouth 
Herald has joined the navy. 


H. C. Ledyard, a former Universalist 
minister, was in Boston lately presiding 
over the national convention of the 
United Stone and Allied Products Work- 
ers of America. His headquarters are in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Rev. and Mrs. Douglas H. Robbins 
of Orange, Mass., are at home at 52 East 
Main Street. Mrs. Robbins before her 
marriage was Miss Beatrice Farwell of 
New Gloucester, Maine. She was educa- 
ted at the University of Maine and at 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


His | 
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Gorham Normal School, and taught his- 
tory for five years in Saco, Maine. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr suf- 
fered a heavy loss November 10 in the 
sudden death of their little son Martin 
Alden, born August 28. The cause was 
an enlarged thymus gland, for which 
science seems to have no remedy. Dr. 
Benton conducted a brief memorial 
service. 


Miss Constance Canfield of Rochester, 
N. Y., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
L. Canfield and granddaughter of Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield of Woodstock, Vt., 
is now engaged to Fred Morgan of New 
York City, according to a recent issue 
of the New York Times, which carried a 


picture of Miss Canfield. Mr. Morgan 
will graduate from Princeton in Feb- 
ruary. 


Dr. and Mrs. Luther Riley Robinson 
returned recently to Santa Ana, Calif — 
521 South Broadway —after a three- 
month trip which took them to Ken- 
tucky, New York City, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 


Obituary 


EMMA L. C, HOLDEN 


Mrs. Lewis R. Holden of Bondsville, Mass., 
died October 1 at the Wing Hospital in Palmer. 
She was born in Bernardston, April 3, 1867, 
the daughter of Henry C. and Laura (Brown) 
Cushman. 

In her immediate family she is survived by her 
husband and two sons. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS ON CHRISTMAS 


For the little gift there is no present like a book. We have just received 
some most attractive books, by distinguished and well-known authors. All are 
about some country, some legend, or some custom pertaining to Christmas. 
Each one measures 7 inches long by 5 inches wide, and the bindings are copies 
of old-fashioned cotton prints, or appropriate little pictures on brightly colored 
backgrounds. As we list the books below, and the authors, you will realize why 
they are so appealing. Each one is 50 cents. 


The Shepherd Who Missed the Manger... Rufus M. Jones 
Star-Spangled (CHristMas,. .......c.s.cssccseccssessecetosveccevscaveviseanscandysets Kathleen Norris 
CAG OMMN LONGING T RERED oo eee, 8 once ce scus<oeesecatasduonsovecebscevodvecabboscessvdses cue Edna Ferber 
The Tree That Didn’t Get Trimmed.......00000000. Christopher Morley 
VULEET RD, COLENG EY STONS, os sg ee eee ee Fannie Hurst 
BG CROCS + UL di" 01g lig SE Se See en oe mie ie aan O. Henry 
PRU AVEO Le ELEC ASATNGHESE CAG, «2-0 ..c..ccscsvicosecesssctonccosontdderPersnctinevéssesvuese David Grayson 
The Legend of the Christmas Rose oo.0.0.....0..ccccccccceesesseseneteeeees Selma Lagerlof 
Christmas in Matabeleland, 2 .i...23.....cccsssoocovsscedapandavarsessnvececestseseaees Stuart Cloete 
@HISHMAS TA MAIME | oi. seccensosce-nconesocscsssesescesssasecoe Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
At Christmas All Bells Say the Same......... nt Henry Beetle Hough 


Please order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A Sale of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


In keeping with the times—clearing out attics 
and cellars—we have found many articles which 
we had packed away last year. Among them 
were some Christmas cards, boxed and in per- 
fect condition, and these we are offering at at- 
tractive prices. It is difficult to describe them, 
but the sentiments are fine and the colors 
dainty. Many are tinseled and gilded. 


In the box of the 1940 selection there are 14 
folders and envelopes. They were 50 cents. 
We are now offering them for just half— 
25 cents. (Order number, X93.) 


In one box selected in 1941 are 21 cards and envelopes, with exquisite Christ- 
mas greetings and Scriptural texts, which we have marked down to 50 cents. 
They were formerly $1.00. (Order number, X63.) 

A third box contains 12 Christmas greeting folders and envelopes, with Scrip- 
tural texts and beautiful selections. These are also a bargain—were 50 cents, 
now 25 cents. (Order number, X61.) 

Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Holden was an active member of St. 
Paul’s Church in Palmer for nearly half a 
century. She was a stanch Universalist, and 
was devoted to family and friends. 

The funeral was held at the home in Bonds- 
ville with Rev. Frederick A. Mooney, pastor 
of the Palmer church, officiating. Burial was 
in Oak Knoll Cemetery. 


JOHN C. PENDLETON 


John C. Pendleton, for many years an at- 
tendant at the Beacon Universalist Church. 
Brookline, Mass., and chairman of the standing 
committee of the parish, died at his home in 
Brookline on October 15 of a heart attack. 
Funeral services, held at his residence on October 
18, were conducted by his pastor, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst. Interment was in Mt. Hope Cemetery. 

Mr. Pendleton was an active member of several 
fraternal organizations. The floral tributes at the 
funeral attested to the respect and affection in 
which he was held by his many friends. 

Born seventy years ago in Vinal Haven, 
Maine, Mr. Pendleton spent his life in Boston 
and vicinity, in the very early years in the old 
South End. His mother, a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church and descendant of stanch Uni- 
versalists, selected the Shawmut Universalist 
Church as being the most likely to suit all 
members of the family, though this entailed a 
walk of over two miles. 

Mr. Pendleton was a wholesale jeweler, from 
which business he retired six years ago. 

He is survived by a brother, Walter, and a 
ee Miss Carrie Pendleton, with whom he 
ived. 


Notices 


ALABAMA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Carl Axel Polson received into fellowship on 
letter of transfer from the Central Fellowship 
Committee. 

Henry T. Atwood, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish from Massachusetts. 

Transferred Rev. Kenneth Cheney Gesner and 
Rey. Carl B. Bihldorff to. Massachusetts. 

Approved the action of the Pennsylvania 
Fellowship Committee and accepted into recip- 
rocal fellowship Rev. George A. Wessling of 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Ratified mail ballot granting reciprocal fellow- 
ship to Rev. Howard F. Smith, Jr., and Rev. 
Everett Moore Baker. 


Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license for an ordained clergyman 
granted to Rey. Albert F. Harkins. 


Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License as minister granted to Mrs. J. M. 
Rasnake. 
Thomas Chapman, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Brainard Gibbons by 
Wisconsin. 

Noted acceptance of Lee S. McCollester by 
New Hampshire. 

License to preach (one year) granted to 
George L. Niles. 

Henceforth, the committee will meet on the 
third Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at 1:45 p. m. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Dr. Lee S. McCollester on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 
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For Early Holiday Shopping We Offer 


“YULETIDE” 
A Children’s Christmas Annual 


“CHRISTMAS” 


An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art 


“Christmas” is a rich volume specially pub- 
lished for the lover of out-of-the-ordinary 
books. Nationally known illustrators and 
designers bring to its pages the emotion and 
sincerity of fine art. Noted writers and poets, 
in story, article and verse, recount some 
phase of the Nativity and its meaning. Lovely 
carols, beautifully illuminated, and modern 
photography of the Christmas scene round 
out the 72 pages of the 1942 edition. Each 
copy enclosed in a holiday gift box, $1.00. 


and 


“Yuletide” is a volume of 28 pages as beauti- 
fully illustrated as “Christmas.” It contains 
stories, carols, poems, and even little patterns 
of angels, lambs, stars, candles, wise men, 
mangers and birds from which one may make 


his own Christmas tree ornaments. 
(Pa Peli COW Ele ae eeite. edit sse5. 


: sida id E 
CAROLS @ CUSTOMS @ LEGENDS AND POEMS 


Pi ecsmuseedes vee 25 cents 


We have quite a number of 1939, 1940 and 
1941 “Yuletides in Other Lands.” The one 
illustrated is that of 1941. The material in 
each is usable in any year, and there are no 
duplications of carols, pictures or stories. 
Beautiful full-page pictures, which are suitable 
for framing or mounting, are interspersed 
throughout each book. The back cover of the 
1941 “Yuletide” displays, in beautiful colors, 
“The Holy Family,” by Maratta, 25 cents each 


ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A big silver dollar, and a little brown 
cent, 

Rolling along together they went, 

Rolling along the smooth sidewalk, 

When the dollar remarked—for the dol- 
lar can talk: 


You poor little cent, you cheap little 
mite, 

I’m bigger and more than twice as bright, 

I’m worth more than you a hundredfold, 

And written on me in letters bold, 

Is the motto drawn from the pious creed, 

“In God we trust,” which all can read. 


Yes, I know, said the cent, 
I’m a cheap little mite, and I know 
I’m not big, nor good, nor bright. 
And yet, said the cent, with a meek little 
sigh— 
You don’t go to church as often as I. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


There had been a heavy air raid on 
London. Our prime minister, Mr. Church- 
ill, was walking amongst the smoking 
ruins of some houses when an old woman 
came up and greeted him. He asked how 
she felt after this night of horror. She 
replied, ‘Well, there’s one thing about 
these air raids, they do take your mind 
off the war.’’—Oliver Lyttelton, quoted 
by Wall Street Journal. 


* * %* 


ScHootpoy How.ers 
Ravenous—Angry even in hunger. 
Disburse—To burst. 

Felon—A bird of the air. 

Ottawa—Situated on the River Otto, 
noted for a scent known as “Otto of 
Roses.’ —Christian Science Monitor. 

* * * 

She: You can take me to the dance 
on the pier tonight if you like, unless 
(coyly) you meet somebody more at- 
tractive in the meantime. 

He: I say! that’s jolly sporting of you! 
We'll leave it like that then, shall we?— 
Grit. 

* * * 

“You look very much like a minister,” 
said a man who met President Woodrow 
Wilson in England many years ago. 
“Have you ever been taken for one?” 

“No, but I have been treated like one.” 

“How is that?” 

“I had a job once where I waited six 
months for my salary.” —Ezchange. 

* * * 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the after- 
dinner speaker, “before I begin my ad- 
dress I have something that I want to 
say to you. —Bee Hive. 


* * * 


The two Negro women were discuss- 
ing their financial affairs at a bus stop 
when one was heard to say, “I dun tol’ 
my mistress that Ah wouldn’t mind be- 
ing so poor if it wasn’t so inconvenient.” 
—Ezchange. 


